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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
A.yrep Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harprr’s 
Macazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Mxssrs. Harrer & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the sue- 


cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study m one or more of the best 
Ame rican aC hools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
te ra, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipie nt for the purposes specified, 

The drawings must be rece ied by Messrs. 
Harrver & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed * Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
ene lope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
Ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarn Grrrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. MIver, 
A.N.A.: and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintende nt of the Art Department, Harper & 
Brorners, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page Jor Harver’s MAGAZINE of Decembe ”, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and Fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harper's 
WEEKLY, $300; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Hanrrer’s YounG Peorte, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Broraers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by A.rrep Dometr 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 
ROBABLY there is no movement for the 
purification of the habits and the ele- 
vation of the plane of our national life that 
will exercise ultimately a more beneficial in- 
fluence toward the attainment for women 
of a wide range of employment than the 
agitation in favor of the “ merit system” in 
government service, which has just secured 
the passage of a civil service reform bill. 
The essence of the merit system in the ap- 
pointment of public servants lies in the fact 
that “all persons have an equal right to be 
candidates if they are fit,” the fitness being 
tested by public examinations of various 
kinds aud degrees before commissioners 
specially appointed, who have neither desire 
nor opportunity for unfair discrimination. 
The principle that all have an equal right 
once admitted, it will be seen what an op- 
portunity is opened for educated intelligent 
women to enter another avenue of congenial 
occupation in a field that bas hitherto to a 
great extent been a monopolized preserve 
for men, and too often for ignorant, incom- 
petent, and dishonest politicians. 

A glance at the salient features of the 
“ spoils system” will disclose how it serves as 
a barrier to the appointment of any large 
number of women to government offices— 
for women have no votes. A candidate for 
office rests his claim to office on the fact that 
he or his “ friends” can manage “the boys,” 
control a ward, or carry a Legislature, and 
with a vast horde of officials of this stamp, 
the country has come to unconsciously ac- 
cept a lower standard of public morality. 
The question of experience, education, ac- 
quirements—in a word, of merit—in the vast 
majority of cases, has influenced the ap- 
pointment no more than a knowledge of 
Sanskrit would the consideration of the 
qualifications necessary for the cashier of a 
bank or the manager of a railroad. It has 
been notorious that on the eve of impor- 
tant elections the party in power has not 
hesitated to increase the number of clerks 
in different bureaux, and the workmen in 
the Navy-yards and government workshops. 
The control of votes being the strongest 
recommendation for official promotion, it 
has followed logically that this same pow- 
er of the franchise has determined the se- 
lection for the lower offices. The same 
force that wins a place holds it, disguise it 
how one may, and this power is the right 
of suffrage. 

Of course, with such a system of general 
selection, the decision of the ward politician 
usurping the decree of the civil service ex- 
aminer, women are at a hopeless disadvan- 








tage in any competition for office. We 
know that within the last twenty years a 
generous public opinion has gained them 
admittance to the Post-office and Treasury 
departments, but who that is at all familiar 
with the greenrooms of the political stage 
does not know what humiliation many an 
honorable woman has endured before pro- 
curing her place, and the constant dread 
which hangs over her of losing it, not only 
at every change of administration, but at 
each fresh combination of local political 
forces. 

But in the space at our command it is 
only possible to direct attention to what 
should be the gain to women, and the cause 
of woman’s education by the establishment 
of the merit system. 

Conceding that there are departments of 
the public service from which women are 
naturally excluded, and others where their 
appearance would excite bitter opposition 
on the part of men, there yet remain many 
hundreds of places—and a still greater num- 
ber in corresponding positions in the vari- 
ous State and municipal government offices 
—for which women, under any just merit 
system, have a right to compete. But this 
right is especially conditioned on fitness. 
Do women possess this fitness? This is an 
aspect of the problem which must appeal 
with peculiar interest to all engaged in the 
development of the higher education of wo- 
men. 

It is from Great Britain that we derive 
our most valuable data in regard to the 
progress of civil service reform, and the 
extent to which its establishment has puri- 
fied not only the public service, but stim- 
ulated more thorough systems of education 
throughout the nation. This is forcibly 
epitomized in the following extract from a 
letter of Sir CHARLES TREVELYN, president 
of the first English Civil Service Commis- 
sion: “The same change which has in- 
creased the efficiency of the civil service 
has given a marvellous stimulus to educa- 
tion. The opening of the civil service in 
its influence upon national education is 
equivalent to a hundred thousand scholar- 
ships and exhibitions of the most valuable 
kind—because, unlike such rewards in gen- 
eral, they are for life—offered for the en- 
couragement of youthful learning and good 
conduct in every class in the community.” 
Nor has the gain in England from civil serv- 
ice reform been merely or mainly intellectu- 
al; indeed, it was not possible that it should 
be so. 

A truly efficient corps of public or private 
employées must possess those moral quali- 
ties which are indispensable to the forma- 
tion of high character and to faithful serv- 
ice, and such has been the experience in 
England. What special bearing have these 
facts on the much misunderstood woman 
question ? it may be asked. Why, to use an 
inverted form of a homely old adage, “ What 
is sauce for the gander should be sauce for 
the goose.” If an increased general educa- 
tion and intelligence and higher standard 
of public and private morality, a decrease 
in peculation amongst clerks, have resulted 
from the merit system in Great Britain, why 
will not equal fruits be borne in our own 
country under a similar régime? And why 
will not women be affected comparatively 
to the same extent as men, if able to secure 
equally with them the premiums and re- 
wards of merit and effort, and to take ad- 
vantage of improvements in systems of edu- 
cational training, consequent upon throwing 
open in America also of “a hundred thou- 
sand scholarships to fair and open competi- 
tion”? Already those young women who 
have availed themselves of the various tech- 
nical and educational institutions which 
have opened their doors to them have 
proven themselves equal to the tests consid- 
ered good for young men. When a high 
graduation means for those young women 
who wish it an equal chance with their 
brothers to receive those rewards of indus- 
try, capacity, and conscientious work which 
have hitherto been considered the privileges 
of the latter, the issue can not fail to be 
beneficial to “the body-politic.” It is often 
asked: “ What is the use of giving women 
so much education? What does a woman 
want with business training? It does not 
help them to be better housekeepers, nor 
does it assure them husbands.” Proof of 
the benefits of intellectual attainments 
and the value of executive capacity in do- 
mestic life—nay, of the fatal results attend- 
ing their lack—should not be far to seek ; 
indeed, the thinking world, which to-day 
wields the most powerful, although possi- 
bly not the most voluble public opinion, 
has reached a point when it is inclined to 
give women a “hearing,” and listen with 
something better than amusement or con- 
tempt when a woman defines her “rights,” 
in claiming them to be something less—al- 
though really more—than the suffrage, viz., 
the right to work. Fathers throughout the 
land are being gradually coaxed to consider 
the benefit of an education or training that 








will equip their superfluous danghters with 
the tools for self-support. Many a father 
has, in spite of his own better, tenderer judg- 
ment, looked with reluctant encouragement 
on the unworthy suitor, who, nevertheless, 
as far as his worldly wisdom extended, alone 
stood between his child and penury or de- 
pendence after his death—nay, even before, 
when domestic extravagance and commer- 
cial ruin have swept away his savings and 
curtailed his income. Many a good man 
has gone to his final rest agonized by dis- 
trust of the fate of his cherished one, like 
poor Tom Tulliver, his last thought being 
for “ the little wench.” 

It is time “the little wench” be given an 
equal chance with the boys to earn an hon- 
est living, and so preserve her self-respect 
and happy heart, and “Uncle Sam,” as the 
merit system gradually establishes itself 
throughout all departments of the public 
service—governmental, State, and munici- 
pal—can do much to quiet the minds of in- 
numerable Tom Tullivers. 

Mental ability being proven, probably 
the most prejudiced opponent of women’s 
“emancipation” would not deny them the 
possession of honesty and conscientiousness 
sufficient to qualify them for the public 
service. In regard to any feeling of jea- 
lousy or fear of discourtesy resulting from 
men and women holding similar positions, 
and being brought into daily official con- 
tact, the same answer can be given as was 
used by the distinguished head of a liberal 
university to a query touching the experi- 
ment there of co-education : “ The sense and 
courtesy that regulate society in the outside 
world, where men and women are accus- 
tomed to meet daily, are not wanting in the 
minds of students,” nor will they be want- 
ing in the minds of governmeut clerks un- 
der a régime of honest civil service. 

Once admit that our public offices must 
be filled by those who have most success- 
fully met the tests considered necessary for 
the different civil departments, and logic 
and justice require that women impartially 
with men shall have the opportunity to 
compete. It is improbable that anything 
like the same proportion of women as men 
will ever seek preferment in any sphere of 
work. The principle to be contended for is 
a woman’s right to do that portion of the 
honest work of the world which cireum- 
stances prompt her to undertake, and fit- 
ness prepares her to fulfill with skill and 
credit. In Mr. Eaton’s history of Civil 
Service in Great Britain, he assures us that 
“the number of women employed in pub- 
lic positions in Great Britain is steadily in- 
creasing. They may now be seen in ex- 
clusive charge of offices in the postal and tel- 
egraph service, which they have won by open 
competition, and manage with success and 
skill ;” and he adds, “These new opportuni- 
ties of usefulness must, we think, be ac- 
counted as amongst the principal causes 
which have helped on the great improve- 
ment in the education and in the intellect- 
ual and benevolent activity of women (es- 
pecially of the middle classes) during the 
last few years.” 





HOW SKILLED WORK REMU- 
NERATES WOMEN. 
TELEGRAPHY. 


T the head-quarters of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, on the northwest cor- 
ner of Dey Street and Broadway, New York city, 
one hundred and twenty young women are em- 
ployed as operators, and in the branch offices of 
the company throughout the country hundreds of 
others find an opportunity to earn a living. Many 
private offices too are served in similar fashion. 

The supply of such operators at present is 
much in excess of the demand. Of the fifty pu- 
pils who last year were graduated from the Coop- 
er Union Free School of Telegraphy for Women, 
only about twelve have thus far obtained situa- 
tions. The central office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company receives constantly more ap- 
plications for positions than it can fill, and is it- 
self educating young women for such work, al- 
though conducting no regular school. The girls 
who act as messengers in the vast operating- 
room on one of the upper floors are continually 
picking up professional information, and it is a 
favorite practice for any one of them to do a 
companions’ work as well as her own a part of 
the day, thus leaving her comrade free to practice 
herself in the use of the telegraphic instruments. 
These messengers receive from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a month, and when they have become 
skilled operators, from thirty to sixty-five dollars 
a month, the average salary of the skilled feminine 
operator being forty dollars monthly. The high- 
est salary of the male operators is one hundred 
and ten dollars a month, and their average salary 
sixty dollars. 

Why this difference? Chiefly because a man’s 
endurance is greater than a woman’s, and be- 
cause the men are liable to be called upon by 
night as well as by day. The best of the male 
operators will receive and transcribe a telegraph- 
ic message of fifteen hundred words—or matter 
enough to fill about a column and a half of Har- 
per’s Bazar—in an hour; will transcribe it so 
legibly and carefully that it may be handed to 
the compositors of a newspaper in the shape in 





which it has left his hands. When the annual 
President’s Message is in process of being tele- 
graphed from Washington to New York city this 
dexterous feat of receiving and transcribing is by 
no means a rare one. But telegraph superin- 
tendents say that they do not call upon women 
to perform it, and do not expect such a service of 
them. “Considerable nerve,” to use the slang 
expression, is required to execute this task— 
more “nerve” than a woman is supposed to have 
in reserve at any hour of any day or night. Com- 
paratively few men, indeed, can do it. 

In another respect also the women operators 
have been found inferior to those of the other 
sex—they are oftener absent from their duties, 
When speaking of book-keepers I had occasion 
to quote some testimony of another sort: “ Our 
women book-keepers,” said a publisher, “are de- 
tained from their duties by sickness or other cause 
no oftener than our men book-keepers.” But of 
the one hundred and twenty women operators at 
the central office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company about one-twelfth are expected to be ab- 
sent daily, and arrangements are made for sup- 
plying their places. So large a proportion may 
not fail to put in an appearance to-morrow, but 
if it does fail, the vacant chairs will be filled 
without inconvenience to the company. Experi- 
ence has shown that the deficit is liable to occur, 
and that the supply for it must be in readiness. 
It is not entirely clear why this discrepancy be- 
tween the book-keepers and the telegraph opera- 
tors should exist, but the labors of the latter are 
probably more exhaustive, and their surroundings 
less favorable from a sanitary point of view. 

In one particular, however, the women operators 
are more satisfactory than their male rivals: they 
are more punctual, less frequently late in the 
morning, for the reason, it is said, that their 
method, of spending their evenings is usually 
more wholesome than that of their brothers. 
They work about nine hours a day, and when 
intending to begin a day’s work are promptly 
on hand at the hour appointed. Furthermore, 
their employers (I am speaking particularly of 
the officers of the Western Union Company) are 
favorably disposed to the practice of using wo- 
men’s services in telegraphy, referring in respect- 
ful terms to the results of experience in this di- 
rection, and frankly expressing the opinion that 
women make good operators. From business mo- 
tives these business men are ready to avail them- 
selves of woman’s skilled work in telegraphy. 
Sentimental considerations, philanthropic or oth- 
erwise, do not enter into their summing up of the 
case, Speaking for themselves, and in the light 
of an extended observation, they approve of the 
employment of women operators ; and I desire to 
invite especial attention to this fact, because in 
the series of articles now in hand I propose to 
treat of the subject of the remunerative aspect of 
skilled work for women entirely from the point 
of view of the business man, and never from the 
point of view of the theorist, 

For the women themselves the practice of te- 
legraphy has certain simple and definite attrac- 
tions. It does not soil their dresses; it does not 
keep them in a standing posture; it does not, 
they say, compromise them socially. A telegraph 
operator, they declare, has a social position not 
inferior to that of a teacher or governess. Some 
kinds of skilled work, they insist, are positively 
objectionable: “In a factory one’s clothes are 
misused; in a store one can never sit down; in 
the kitchen of a private house one is only a serv- 
ant, even though a chef,” and to regard these ob- 
jections as merely sentimental and unworthy of 
serious consideration would, they claim, be a mis- 
take. At any rate, the pursuit of telegraphy is 
free from these inconveniences. Moreover, the 
young women operators at the Western Union 
Company’s head-quarters are treated by their su- 
perintendent—a young woman very proficient in 
her profession—with sedulous courtesy. She ad- 
dresses them not familiarly by their Christian 
names, but by their surnames with the prefix 
“ Miss,” and she insists upon their addressing one 
another in the same considerate fashion, except, 
of course, when one of them is speaking to an in- 
timate friend. She does not scold them, and as 
for cases of insubordination on their part, these 
are of the rarest occurrence—say only two or 
three in half a dozen years. Still further, the 
work is not continuous; during working hours 
there are many resting times. When a message 
has been dispatched or received, the operator 
may, and often does, take up her knitting, cro- 
cheting, or sewing, passing pleasantly the inter- 
val until the arrival of the next message. Read- 
ing is forbidden, because it is supposed to absorb 
the attention to a greater extent than either of 
the other diversions; but conversation in a low 
tone is encouraged. Among the one hundred and 
twenty faces the sunny and healthful ones have 
an immense majority. 

To offset this credit column several entries are 
to be made on the debit side of the account. In 
the first place, there is the disease known as tel- 
egraph cramp, the diagnosis of which has not yet 
been thoroughly ascertained by the physicians. 
An operator stretches out her hand to press her 
finger upon the button of the instrument, and 
suddenly her arm refuses to obey her will, and 
lies numb on the desk beside her. If the tendons 
of her wrist had been cut through, her manual 
helplessness would not be greater. The strongest 
voluntary force is too feeble to make itself felt 
at the ends of the fingers. The operator simply 
can not do her work. Seven or eight of the 120 
young women are subject to periodic attacks of 
this disease, and not one of the others knows how 
soon she herself may be seized with it. There 
is no remedy but rest from telegraphing, and 
exercise in the open air. In the next place, 
in order to become a first-class operator four 
or five years of resolute practice are necessary, 
even when one has what is known as “a good 
ear.” The course of seven or eight months’ 
training in the Cooper Institute or any other 
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school is only preliminary; every graduate, no 
matter how fervidly expressed in her diploma is 
the story of her accomplishments, must pursue 
the practice of her profession for at least four 
years before attaining the rank and emoluments 
of a first-class operator. Here is a young woman, 
say eighteen years old, in the second year of her 
course. Her pay, we will say, is as yet only thir- 
ty-five dollars a month, and if she depends entire- 
ly upon her earnings for support, she is likely 
neither to save a cent nor to waste a cent. Her 
board and room will cost her probably at least 
six dollars a week, or, if she has a room-mate, 
possibly five dollars ; her luncheons, her car fares, 
her washing, half as much more, without any ex- 
travagance on her part; her office dress, even if 
she make it herself, will take eight dollars out 
of her pocket-book ; her bills for other clothes, 
for shoes, for hats—well, it is easy enough for 
her to expend ten dollars every week in the year, 
and her salary is not nine dollars. Next year, 
perhaps, her salary will be raised to ten; but no 
matter how proficient she may become, it is not 
likely to be more than fifteen dollars a week. 
Several years ago the earnings of both men and 
women operators of the first class were greater 
than they are now, the former receiving fifteen 
hundred dollars a year instead of the present thir- 
teen hundred and twenty dollars, and the latter 
nine hundred dollars instead of the present seven 
hundred and eighty, although at that time the 
cost of living was higher, and the number of 
working-hours (for the men) greater. 

Another drawback to the practice of telegraphy 
as a profession is the constant liability of the op- 
erator at the other end of the line to quarrel with 
you when you can not understand his or her mes- 
sage; and when he or she is surly of disposition, 
and captious of soul, the patience of the operator 
at this end of the line is sorely tried, and often 
wrought into an inexplicable tangle. Further- 
more, unless one keeps in continuous practice, 
her facility in sending or receiving messages be- 
comes less very rapidly. It is practice that not 
only makes perfect, but keeps perfect. The most 
enthusiastic learner tries to procure a small tele- 
graphic instrument with a short circuit of wire— 
no matter how short if only continuous—and set 
it up in her room at home. The entire apparatus 
need cost only three dollars and seventy cents ; 
and if while waiting for a situation, or while tem- 
porarily engaged in other pursuits, she sets apart 
some time daily for exercising her fingers upon 
it, the best telegraph operators in the world would 
be the last to dispute the wisdom of her course. 

In the brokers’ offices on Wall Street and there- 
abouts the hours of service are shorter and the 
remuneration often greater than in the Western 
Union offices. Most of the work is done from 
ten to half past three o'clock, and very often free 
luncheon is provided, which the young women 
operators estimate as equivalent to a bonus of 
ten dollars a month. The requirements of the 
situation are, to be sure, more exacting than those 
of general business, and mistakes are usually of 
more serious import. In branch offices in New 
York city and the country the average pay is 
thirty-five dollars a month, and the services of 
the women who receive it are much more highly 
valued by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany than are the services of the men whose 
salary is the same, One young woman who acts 
as manager and operator in one of the city offices 
receives sixty dollars a month, and is considered 
to exhibit business qualities which few men pos- 
sess. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SILKS. 

ti the spring silks that are worn also in the 

summer the tendency this season is to return 
to glacé, taffetas, and shot silks in preference to 
the soft twilled Surahs that have so long found 
favor and will not yet be abandoned. The new 
feature in these silks is a checked or rayé ground 
of the finest checks or horizontal lines, and to 
throw a large bright plaid on this in crossing 
bars, or it may be there are only perpendicular 
stripes of one or two soft contrasting colors. 
Dull green next pale rose stripes are seen among 
small checks of deeper tones of these two colors, 
and there are mandarin and Havana brown bars 
on brighter écru and lighter brown checks. An- 
other fancy is that of weaving blocks of velvet a 
third of an inch square on very finely checked 
silk grounds ; this is to be made up as the basque 
and drapery of a pleated skirt that is checked 
without the velvet blocks, but is elaborately 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. The new fancy for 
brocaded figures on checked grounds is odd and 
pretty; these have small sprays of flowers, or 
bunches of leaves, or tiny baskets of flowers, or 
clusters of berries brocaded in gay natural colors 
on a checked ground of quiet, sober hues, Shot 
silks of two changing colors are revived, and are 
given a new effect of reps by being woven with 
well-marked cross threads of blue next orange, 
or raspberry alternating with pale rose, or green 
with pepita, salmon with pink, and dark red with 
blue. These shot silks have also the small bro- 
caded designs that are to be used for parts of the 
dress, while the simpler silks without the figures 
form the remainder. Velvet cut from the piece, 
velvet ribbon, and various new embroideries and 
laces are the trimmings for these spring silks. 


HOW TO MAKE SPRING SILKS. 


A short jaunty basque with a box-pleated skirt 
bouffantly draped is the favorite design for the 
new spring silks, but this simple plan is varied in 
divers ways, and illustrates many of the new fea- 
tures, The upper part of the corsage, the top 
of the sleeves, and the fronts of the skirts seem 
to be the points of attack for trimmings. There 
are plastrons of velvet or of embroidery, or else 
velvet Directoire collars, notched and pointed to 
the waist line on most of the basques. The sides 
are short on the hips, and have one, two, or three 








piping-cords, or else they are turned al and 
faced across, or there is embroidery or lace placed 
along the edges to roil outward and hang with 
points down. The back middle forms of Worth’s 
dresses are very carelessly box - pleated — not 
pressed flatly—and many have these forms shaped 
plainly, and edged with two or three rows of em- 
broidery or lace. The sleeves are rounded out 
very high and full at the top, and many have a 
puff inserted that slopes to a point half-way be- 
tween the shoulder and elbow, and is ornament- 
ed there with an odd little bow of velvet ribbon. 
Some of the skirts have very low front drapery, 
curving in folds or pointed almost to the foot, 
while others are quite flat in front, with rows of 
wide velvet ribbon and lace placed there to out- 
line a flat Roman apron. When higher drapery 
is preferred, the soft puff called the vertugadin 
is put around the hips above a box-pleated skirt, 
or a squarely draped apron, or perhaps one side 
of the apron is caught up high in Greek fashion. 
A dress of stem green checks of the smallest 
sizes has strawberry red sprays brocaded upon 
that part used for the basque and drapery. This 
short basque, pointed in back and front, has a 
Directoire collar of darker stem green velvet; 
this is notched, and is pointed down to the waist 
line, while close around the neck is a standing 
collar of velvet fastened by a green velvet bow 
of many loops of narrow ribbon, and a similar 
thickly clustered bow is on the back of the 
basque instead of box-pleats. The small flat 
buttons are wooden moulds covered with any 
serap of the silk, some of the buttons showing the 
red brocaded figure, and others merely checked. 
The lower skirt, checked without being brocaded, 
forms five wide double box-pleats down the front 
and side breadths, separated by panels of velvet 
that fill all the spaces between the pleats. Five 
rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon cross the pleats 
near the foot. The brocaded checked silk drapes 
the upper part of the front diagonally, and four 
breadths of it are bunched up in the back, and 
fall to the foot. 

Surplice effects of pleats from the shoulders, 
pointed low on the bust, are seen on many of 
these dresses. A shot silk of changing blue 
and red shades has a Directoire coat with bright 
blue velvet revers collar fastening upon a gather- 
ed plastron of the new écru mull, with colored 
Japanese embroidery all over it. Large old sil- 
ver buttons in rococo style, with garnets and 
lapis lazuli, fasten the coat. The skirt falls in 
soft puffs that disappear under a cluster of gath- 
ered flounces that are pinked in leaf-like points ; 
these are a finger deep, straight of the material, 
very full, and lap half their depth; two rows of 
shirring and a standing pinked frill are at the 
top of such a group of flounces, 






EASTER TOILETTES. 

jaster comes so early this year that rather 
heavy costumes are being prepared to be worn 
for the first time on Easter-Sunday. Among 
those imported the materials are velvets, Sicili- 
ennes, ottoman silks, cashmeres, and satin. The 
tapestry-figured velvets of very dark wine or 
green grounds, with a small branch of flowers 
woven here and there to imitate tapestry stitches, 
are used for polonaises of quaint shape, with the 
back of the bodice pointed and supported by a 
single loop of drapery that enlarges the sides 
very much; these are worn over a skirt of satin 
of the shade of the velvet that falls in soft puffs 
caught up on the sides by large rosettes of vel- 
vet, or else is trimmed down the front with velvet 
ribbon bows, straps of velvet with buckles, or 
sash pieces brought from the sides and fastened 
in front in bows with buckles of colored shell. 
Dark Havana brown Sicilienne and the brighter 
sapphire blue shades are made up in Marie An- 
toinette polonaises very bouffant on the sides, 
trimmed with borders of écru embroidery done 
in blocks on the finest India wool goods; these 
are worn over satin skirts ornamented with sim- 
ilar needle-work, There are also for young ladies 
very gay dresses of the printed—not brocaded— 
satins, especially those with large single daisies 
strewn over sapphire blue or wine - colored 
grounds; these have the new square apron on 
the front breadths made of flat rows of écru Rus- 
sian lace alternating with velvet ribbon of the 
green shade of the stems of the daisies. Above 
this apron is a short soft puff, called the vertu- 
gadin, falling around the hips in fan-like pleats, 
and the back is covered with very long dra- 
peries of the daisy satin. Raspberry red sat- 
ins of very dark shades are made up in Henri 
Trois styles, with a wired collar of embroidery 
and lace, and stuffed rolls or puffs attached to 
the sides of the basque, and to the armholes and 
cuffs of the sleeves. The newest black satin cos- 
tumes are trimmed with thread-lace flounces 
across the front and sides of the skirt, and with 
satin cord passementeries and lace on the basque. 
The cashmere and ottoman silk costumes appro- 
priate for Easter have already been noted. For 
less expensive dresses the new beiges of very 
light quality were in large conspicuous blocks of 
two or three shades of one color, or else combin- 
ing three or more of the dark colors now in vogue. 
Sometimes beige of plain mustard brown or of 
cornflower blue is combined with these blocked 
stuffs, but in other dresses the basque and the 
trimmed skirt, partly of deep pleated puffs and 
partly of pleated flounces, are made entirely of 
the blocked goods. 


WATTEAU MORNING WRAPPERS, 


Watteau morning dresses promise to be as pop- 
ular as the Mother Hubbard gowns have been of 
late. These wrappers have a broad double box 
pleat beginning at the neck behind, fully defined 
as low as the hips, and lost below in the drapery 
of the skirt. This box pleat may be detached 
from the waist and joined to the skirt, or it may 
be zewed in with the middle seam of the back of 
the waist. The garment may be closely fitted to 
the waist by two darts, or else the back alone is 





bai aie and the fronts are held in place by velvet 
ribbon strings that begin in the under-arm seam 
and lie in front in a long-looped bow. The India 
silks'and French foulards with rose-garden pat- 
terns and branches of other large bright-hued 
flowers strewn on pale blue, shrimp, dark blue, 
or strawberry grounds, are used for very elegant 
Watteau wrappers, and their only trimming is a 


| 


jabot of Oriental lace down the front, with frills | 


in the neck and wrists, with perhaps a narrow 
knife-pleating of satin or velvet at the foot. For 
simpler wrappers the pretty cotton satteens are 
used in gay designs like those of foulards, or else 
the solid colors are chosen in pale sky blue, straw- 
berry red, or écru shades, with a collar and deep 
cuffs of Irish point embroidery or of Russian lace 
for trimming. 
WASH DRESSES. 


Ladies who make up their wash dresses at 
home will be safe in repeating the easily laun- 
dried simple styles that have a short ruffled skirt, 
a deep round apron over-skirt, and an unlined 
basque cut with a square postilion back, very 
short sides, and slightly pointed front. This is 
prettily made up in sky blue cotton satteen with 
gathered ruffles of the material, or in tiny checked 
satteen of the strawberry shades with a flounce 


of Irish point embroidery on the lower skirt, a | 


similar frill on the deep apron, a vest, collar, and 
cuffs of embroidery on the basque. There are 
white nainsook dresses made in this way for ladies 
who are dressing in mourning, and the trimmings 
are gathered ruffles of the nainsook finished with 
an inch-wide hem, above which are three narrow 
tucks. The thick Russian embroidery trims more 
elaborate nainsook dresses made in this simple 
style, or with the over-skirt caught up very high 
on the left side; a jabot or flounces of the em- 
broidery trims the space left bare on the lower 
skirt, or else there is a chain of loops or bows of 
ribbon down the left side. White cotton satteen 
is being used for children’s dresses to alternate 
with those of piqué. 
NEW HOSIERY. 

Black lisle-thread and silk hose continue in 
favor, to wear with dresses of any color and for 
almost any occasion; even infants’ socks are 
shown made of black silk or thread. Solid col- 
ors and stripes of two shades of one color or in 
contrast are most fashionable, and hand embroid- 
ery is done on the most costly stockings. The 
plain solid colors come in all the new shades of 
red—strawberry, raspberry, shrimp, ete.—with 
military blue, écru, tan, cardinal, gold, sapphire, 
and the new sage and stem greens. There are 
also fine-striped stockings in all colors to match 
costumes. The gauze Balbriggan stockings are 
used under silk stockings by ladies who do not 
like the colored stockings next the flesh, or who 
do not find silk pleasant to wear. Lisle-thread 
and heavier cotton stockings come in all the new 
plain colors, or in pencilled stripes of white with 
a color, or in inch-wide stripes of two shades of 
blue, bronze, gray, wine-color, and other red 
shades, or else they have a tartan effect given by 
having a dark ground striped at intervals with 
two or three bright colors. Ribbed stockings 
are chosen for children, as they are more durable, 
and also give roundness to their slender limbs; 
those of dark colors with white or unbleached 
feet are excellent. Children’s striped stockings 
are imported with light grounds and dark horizon- 
tal stripes. 

SPRING BALMORAL SKIRTS. 


Turkey red twilled cotton, striped cretonnes, 
and Scotch ginghams are made up as Balmoral 
petticoats to replace in the spring those of wool- 
len goods now worn. These skirts are made 
wider than they formerly were, and are finished 
with a yoke at the top when meant for stout fig- 
ures, while for those who are slight they are at- 
tached to a loose band two inches wide when 
doubled, and a tape string is run in this band to 
draw it up small enough for the waist. It is 
well to add a button and button-hole also. To 
make the skirt light of weight the trimming at 
the foot is a single narrow box-pleated flounce, 
or else three or four tucks, each two inches wide, 
are used without a flounce. The striped Scotch 
ginghams come in clean shades of blue, length- 
wise, and an inch wide, or pink with gray, écru 
with brown, or black with white. The gay red 
and white or blue and white striped cretonnes 
are pretty, and will wash well. For those who 
prefer a little more warmth, alpaca and heavier 
mohair stuffs are used in light gray and black, 
and there are also farmers’ satin skirts of dark 
twilled wool with lustrous surface. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & TaYLor; STERN 
Broruers; and James McCreery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss SHERMAN, daughter of General SHERMAN, 
and the Hon. LiongeL SACKVILLE West and his 
daughter, have been visiting the Marquis of 
Lorve at Ottawa. 

—Her one-hundred-and-second birthday was 
recently celebrated by Mrs. Betsey HAstTInGs 
Perkins, of Taunton, Massachusetts. 

—The Baron GrorGe WasuHineton, of Gratz, 
Austria, belonging to a branch of the old Eng- 
lish stock from which our first President came, 
is to marry the Countess GesLa WESLERSHEIMB. 

—A scheme for practical instruction in earn- 
ing and saving money has been introduced by 
Lean Hunt, Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines. He has encouraged the boys of all con- 
ditions to open bank accounts; they deliver pa- 
pers, carry coal, black boots, shovel snow, and 
learn trades in odd hours; and there is an ami- 
able rivalry among them as to who shall show 
the best specimens of handiwork and the largest 
bank aecount. 

—A slight improvement is reported in the con- 
dition of Mr. ALcorr after his four months’ ill- 
ness, especially in his mental state. He sleeps 
well and plays checkers intelligently, except that 











he democratically gives the men the privilege 
enjoyed by the kings of moving backward and 
forward. 

—Pneumonia is ascribed by Dr. HammMonp to 
living in overheated rooms, while as a predis- 
posing cause Dr. LEAMING adds drinking. 

— The British squadrons belonging to the West 
India and North American stations are to make 
a search for the body of Sir Francis Drake, 
who nearly three centuries ago was buried at 
sea in a leaden coffin off Puerto Cabello. 

—One of the most beautifully decorated houses 
in Washington is that of Mr. and Mrs. CLaRK on 
Massachusetts Avenue. The frieze of the parlor 
and of the library is painted by Mrs. CLARK her- 
self—one in a bay window representing cat-tails, 
pond lilies, and other water plants, and another, 

‘When the swallows homeward fly.”’ 

—M. Rovustan, the French Minister, who at 
first did not like Washington, now speaks of the 
place with enthusiasm. 

—A fragment of crystal, which is said by an 
expert to be part of a fine ruby, has been pump- 
ed from a tubular well driven forty-four feet by 

Ir. GEORGE JONES, of Alna, Maine, besides erys- 
tals resembling diamonds and jasper 

—About two years ago Miss ALICE WILLISTON, 
formerly of Cambridge, a charming and accom- 
plished young lady of some twenty-five years 
leased a house in Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
where she at present cares for fourteen other- 
wise homeless children, and others are waiting 
to join them whenever ber funds will allow it 

—Justice and Mrs. Fre_p will probably visit 
Japan in the course of the coming summer. 

~The STewarT tomb is to cost a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand d« rs. 

—Mrs. Craia WapswortH has been seriously 
ill at the house of Mrs. L. P. Morton in Paris. 

—About four thousand ten-cent subscriptions 
to the Longfellow Memorial Fund were lately 
made by the public school children of the Dis- 
trict of Columl vit. This was evidently ** The 
Children’s Hour.’ f 

—Our government recently sent Professor J. 
FLEMING WHITE, chemist at the torpedo sta- 
tion, Newport, Rhode Island, and the engineer, 
A. AvGsTroMm, to England, to inquire into the 
way in which gun-cotton is made for the Eng 
lish government. They were given full access 
to the royal gun-cotton manufactory at Waltham 
Abbey, and skilled workmen were detailed to 
take the machinery apart for the benefit of Mr. 
AUGSTROM, who is a graduate of the Naval In- 
stitute at Cherbourg, France. Professor WHITE 
is a Harvard man. 

—Count AgutLa, an old BourBon prince, un- 
cle of the last King of Naples, who lately visit- 
ed the King of Italy, and excited Rome by ask- 
ing to become an Italian once more and subject 
of the King of Italy, is an admiral of the Bra- 
zilian army, and his wife is sister to the Em- 
peror of Brazil. 

—That Decoration-day may be made an occa- 
sion for planting trees is a suggestion credited 
to Mr. Horatio Seymour which will keep his 
memory green. 

—The great telescope in the Rochester Ob- 
servatory is to be employed, according to the 
intention of Dr. Swrrt, in making a much-need- 
ed catalogue of nebulae for the use of comet- 
seekers apt to be misled by the nebule 

—For the purpose of studying commercial 
and manufacturing systems, with the idea of in- 
troducing them into China, a high official of the 
Celestial Empire, Ton Kin '31N, is making a tour 

rope, and will visit America in July. 
e sufferers by floods in America received 
a thousand marks from the German Empress, 
and three thousand from the Emperor. 

—The proprietor of Deerfoot Farm, Southbor- 
ough, Massachusetts, EpwarpD BuRNeTT, who 
married MABEL, the only daughter of JaAmMEs 
Russe_u LOWELL, has gone to visit the islatds 
of Jersey and Guernsey, and to buy cattle there 
for himself and for parties in Massachusetts and 
New York. 

—The King of Siam, having read The Land of 
the White Elephant, has appointed Mr. FRANK 
VINCENT, Jun., a knight of the Royal Order of 
Buspa Mala, the medal of which, of dark yellow 
vold elaborate ly engraved, is one of the four Si- 
amese decorations which the King himself wears 
at ceremonies of state. 

—The best story-teller in Nebraska is said to 
be Senator-elect MANDERSON. 

The oldest portrait of CoLumsBus in the 
United States was given by Mrs. Maria Fakm- 
ER, a granddaughter of JACOB FARMER, Govern 
or of New York in 1689, and hangs in the New 
York Senate-Chamber at Albany. 

—Letters of nobility from the German Em- 
peror have been received by Professor HrLm- 
HOLTZ. Baronetcies were declined both by Ten- 
NYSON and by CARLYLE when offered by Premier 
Br aCONSFIELD. 

—The Edward L. Pierce Library, donated by 
Hon. E. L. Pierce, of Boston, Massachusetts, t 
the Sea Islands, which contains eight thousand 
volumes, was opened to the publie on February 
1, at Darrah Hall, St. Helena, South Carolina 

—According to the will of the late MaxsuaLn 
JEWELL, fresh flowers are to be sent on eve! 
Saturday to his daughter FLORENCE, a lady mar- 
ried in Detroit. No testimonial could be more 
beautiful than such a weekly gift from a dead 
friend. 

—A thousand dollars has been subscribed by 
Mr. REvBEN SPRINGER for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers by the flood in Cincinnati. 

—Senator EpmMunps and his wife and daugh- 
ter are to make a tour through New Mexico to 
the Pacitic coast. Senator EpMuNDs is now the 
heir-apparent to the Presidency. 

—One of the most admired women of Rome is 
the Princess BRANCACCIO, née F1ieLD, an Amer- 
ican. 

—It is said that General Wasninoton’s last 
will and testament is in the possession of Col- 
onel THompson, of the Washington Pension-of- 
fice, as well as the original inventory of the 
Mount Vernon estate by MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

—Commander WILLIAM GIBSON, Whose poemns 
have frequently appeared in HARPER'S MaGa 
ZINE, Visits Norway, Sweden, and Denmark early 
in May, in company with his wife. 

—Cuen Wood Towers, which the ex-Khedive 
is to make his home, sold to him for four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars by a person who 
paid two hundred thousand for it, was embel- 
lished by Mr. E>warpb Brooke, the former own- 
er. Some of the doors are of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, the staircase windows are painted with 
scenes from ‘TENNYSON, and some of the rooms 
are hung with stumped Cordova leather. A 
miniature farm and dairy are on the ground. 
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CONVENTIONAL BORDER FOR TABLE COVERS, LAMBREQUINS, ETC.—OUTLINE-WORK.—From THE New York Decorative Art Socrery. 
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Conventional Border. 


HIS is better adapted for outline than for sol- 
id embroidery, and it is quickly and effect- 
ively worked in two shades (light and dark) of 
any one color, working them close together. This 
border is used for table covers, bureau covers, 
lambrequins, and buffet covers. The charge for 
stamping it at the Society of Decorative Art is 
thirty cents per yard. 








“MOTHERING SUNDAY.” 


N ancient custom this, handed down from the 
Middle Ages ; a custom fraught with tender- 
est feeling, and replete with thoughtful care. 

In the north of England is still repeated this 
distich : 

* Mid, Sid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, Pase-egg-day,” 
the central word a reminder of this old-time 
usage. And Herrick, a poet of the seventeenth 
century, says : 
“Tl to thee a Simnel bring 
*’Gainst thou go a-mothering.” 

To understand these allusions, one must know 
that the mid-Sunday in Lent was set apart as a 
season of reverent greeting to parents; a time to 
offer gifts, the mother being specially honored. 
Married children in homes of their own kept up 
an interest in these jubilant returns to the ie 
of their youth, taking with them their own little 
ones, to receive from the grandparents a blessing, 
and present with childish hands some token of 
love and respect. 

And glad at heart was lad or maiden, away “at 
service,” who upon “ Carling Sunday” might pre- 
sent some hoarded gift, cheered anew by the mo- 
ther’s kiss of welcome and the father’s word of 
blessing and hearty cheer. 

So much there was in these sweet, homely 
gatherings to be talked over, hopes and plans to 
be discussed, neighborhood friendships to be re- 
newed, new ties to form, often some tears dropped 
in memory of loved ones who had passed away. 
For on this day of days much show of festive glad- 
ness entered in. From old oaken presses, heir- 
looms of the past, and rich in lavender perfume 
and spicy odors, were drawn the Sunday coats 
and holiday attire. The family board was heap- 
ed with “ Simnel-cakes” and “ Carlings,” and with 
happy jest and laugh and holy song the hours 
sped all too swiftly—the loveliest family gather- 
ing of the year! 

Lovers of the curious in matters of cookery 
may like to know that “ Carlings” were made from 
a preparation of “steeped pease fried in butter, 
with pepper and salt”; from this mixture pan- 
cakes were made, giving name to the cakes and 
tothe day. “Simnels” were simply sweet cakes, 





Monogram.—Cross Stitch. 
See illustration on page 197. 
Tus monogram for marking house linen is 
worked in cross stitch with colored marking 
cotton. 


Ladies’ Neck -Wear.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 197. 

Tue fichu shown in Fig. 1 consists of a bias 
scarf of ivory white silk muslin a yard and a 
quarter long and one-quarter of a yard wide, 
which is sloped toward the ends, and surrounded 
with silk lace four inches wide. The scarf is 
folded as shown in the illustration, and is caught 
together under an end of pale yellow satin ribbon 
at the throat, the ends, and half-way between. 
When worn, the ribbons are tied in bows. Fig. 
2 is a cravat bow composed of loops and pleat- 
ings of bias Turkey red satin merveilleux. The 
strips, which are cut eight inches wide, and then 
doubled by having their edges run together, are 
arranged together with an end of écru batiste 
embroidery on a small back of stiff foundation. 
The straight standing collar of Fig. 3 is of ivory 
white velvet, lined with ivory ottoman ribbon. 
The cravat is composed of loops of thick ivory 
white chenille set on a piece of ottoman ribbon 
four inches long, with a bow of the ribbon held 
in a cut steel buckle at the top. Fig. 4 illus- 
trates a short pointed basque of ruby velvet, with 
Directoire revers and a white silk vest or plas- 
tron. The plastron is covered with puffed crépe 
lisse, and a double lisse puff is in the neck. 
Pleated wide lace edges the point, and is turned 
up on the elbow sleeves, Fig. 5,a plastron used 
to brighten a dark costume, is made of a piece of 
pale yellow brocaded gauze three quarters of a 
yard square. The gauze is arranged in side pleats 
that lap closely at the waist and spread toward the 
top and bottom, and is crossed by straps of velvet 
ribbon which meet in a point. A velvet ribbon 
band and bow finish the top, and a double ruche 
of lace is worn in the neck of the dress. 


Ladies’ Spring Bonnets and Trimmings. 
Figs. 1-12, 
See illustrations on page 197. 

Some untrimmed straw bonnets are shown in 
Figs. 1-4. Fig. 1 shows a Milan braid of a dark 
terra-cotta red, with a high sloping crown, and a 
wide brim that is designed to be bent and twist- 
ed in the manner most becoming to the wearer. 
Fig. 2 is a small close capote of black English 
straw, the effect of which, when trimmed, is 
shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 3, which has a flaring 
brim, is of Havana brown split straw, and Fig. 4 
of darker brown English straw. The trimmed 
bonnet Fig. 5 has the edge bound with gathered 
black velvet, and the hollow at the front filled 
out with four rows of gathered lace set one over 
the other, the lower two being widened with a 
strip of net. Two rows of lace, run together at 
the edge, and gathered on a ribbon around the 
middle of the front, are set along the front edge, 
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a and caught down at intervals with is set on the top of the crown, 
q the ornament shown in reduced and variegated velvet pansies 
| sizein Fig. 12. The strings, which are arranged on the front of 
4 are fifteen inches wide, are made the brim. The fancy feather 
4 of figured tulle surrounded with Fig. 7 consists of bright yel- 
> o. . . S . o . = 
| lace four inches wide. A large low bird-of-paradise plumage 
: bouquet of tea-roses, sweet-alys- fastened under a brown bird’s 
sum, and forget-me-nots is fasten- head. The long pin shown 
ed on the left side. The bonnet in two-thirds size in Fig. 8 
Fig. 6 has a stiff net frame, with has a cut steel top. It is man- 
a flaring brim similar to that of ufactured in various shades 
the straw bonnet Fig. 4. The of blue, bronze, and green, 
frame is covered with several lay- and ten or a dozen of a color 
’ 
Fig. 1.—HanpKERCHIEF WITH 
EMBROIDERED VIGNETTE, 
[See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 2.—Satty MERvVEILLEUX 
Cravat. 
Fig. 1.—Sitx Mustin anp Fig. 8.—VeLver CoLLar ~ ~ 
Lace Ficavu. wWitH CHENILLE CRAVAT. 
ante 
(oe 
APY, 
Sy f} 
\ { r) 
: 
i i Fig. 2.—Vicnetre or HANDKERCHIEF, 
Fig. 4.—Vetver Basque wirn Crire Lissk Puastron, Fig. 1.—Fout Size.—Srem ax Fig. 5.—BrocapEep Gauze Prastron. 
j Satin Srircu. 
| ers of plain tulle to hide to match the rest of the 


| it, and over this the 
: crown is covered with 
i jetted tulle set on to 
form puffs. Rows of 

pleated lace are set 
around the brim, the 
| 


trimming are distributed 
about a bonnet. Fig. 9 
shows a bonnet bouquet 
composed of a large pink 
rose and buds, with velvet 
le aves, and some chenille 


outer row being pleated cones. It is fastened on 


in full box pleats, and 
a similar ruche is set on 
the inside, which has a 
puffed facing of plain 
tulle. Large hollow cut 
jet beads are sewn here 
j and there to the edges 
of the lace. Black ot- 
toman ribbon is twist- 
ed around the front be- 
tween the crown and 
brim, and forms the 


with the rubber stems in 
view. Some buckles, used 
o confine ribbon or velvet 
straps, are shown in Figs. 
10 and ll. Fig. 10, which 
is about three inches long, 
is of gilt and polished nick- 
el. Fig. 11 is of gilt metal, 
cut steel, and Rhine erys- 
tals combined. Fig. 12 is 
a cut steel pin with an 





= . Figs. 3 and 4.—Untrmumep Straw enamelled top, which is 
BPR Ato og. 1 and 2.—Un — gs. 3 ¢ ; MED Str 
strings at the sides. A Figs. 1 and B Unrenaen Steaw Bonnets. used in the manner shown 
large bow of the ribbon ONNETS, in Fig. 5. 














Figs. 1 and 2.—Penpant anp Broocu 
te f or Empossep Sytver.—Two- 
Fig. 5.—Encuisn Straw Bonnet.—[See Fig. 2.] THIRDS SIZE. Fig. 6. 


Lace Bonnet. 
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IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Parrtora Kempart,” “ Tue 
Atonement or Leam Dunas,” “ UnpER wui0cn 
Lorp ?” “ My Love,” Ero. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— 'ontinued.) 
THE OAKHURST INVALID. 


Turo drew herself up, her vivacious little face 
alight with anger, while Miss Maria’s waxen skin 
became almost livid as she too bridled and re- 
sented. To be snubbed like this before these 
local magnates, these great ladies whose visits 
counted among the highest premiums of her 
state—it was intolerable; and she who had al- 
ways held by the young doctor, and had been his 
best friend from the beginning! But never again, 
she thought to herself—never again, He had done 
for himself with her, and he might go where he 
would now for so constant a patient and a friend 
as true as she had been. To be insulted before 
that little chatterbox of a Mrs. Anthony, who 
made mountains out of mole-hills and told all 
she knew, and that queer Miss Barrington there, 
who was so quiet and silent that no one could be 
sure what she knew or what she did not know— 
no! that she would not bear. So he might make 
up his mind to have done with her, Maria Cros- 
by, and take the consequences. It was just thir- 
ty pounds a year oui of his pocket, and a good 
friend at the back of that !-—and he with his face 
on fire, and Miss Bsrrington’s to match ! 

If she felt this, Theo felt much the same; for 
though the lightning had descended more directly 
on Miss Maria’s head, the bolt had been intended 
for each alike, and the waxen-skinned old maid 
was once more rather the whipping-boy than the 
original offender. Mrs. Anthony was intensely 
indignant at the whole thing; and she resolved, 
like Miss Crosby, to have done with Dr. St. Claire 
on her own account, and to make him feel by 
bitter experience the worse than folly that he had 
committed, and the good that he had lost in con- 
sequence. And she too had her own interpreta- 
tion of those crimson cheeks, of which interpre- 
tation she intended to make a present to Anthony 
at a convenient opportunity. 

“How is Miss Major?” asked Monica, in her 
sudden way, breaking through the embarrassed 
silence which followed on St. Claire’s hot words 
as if she had seen nothing, heard nothing, known 
nothing. “Is she quite well?” 

“Quite, I thank you, Miss Barrington,” said 
Maria, a little stifly—very stiffly considering to 
whom she was speaking. “ My niece enjoys the 
best of health, I am happy to say; she never 
knows an ache or a pain, and she can not un- 
derstand how others should be afflicted.” 

“ She is an excellent nurse,” said Monica, with 
provoking inattention to the bitter animus of 
Miss Crosby’s words, “Every one knows what 
a devoted niece she is.” 

“She is well enough,” answered Maria; “ but 
she is young, and thoughtless as all young peo- 
ple are. It takes a deal of patience to bear with 
the thoughtlessness and selfishness of young peo- 
ple, Miss Barrington,” she added, with a certain 
odd kind of personal application in her manner, 
deserved by Monica Barrington least of all the 
world. 

“Yes,” said Monica, as if she herself had been 
old. 

“Some people ought not to be young,” said 
Theo, looking full at Dr. St. Claire. “It is a 
great mistake.” 

“One which cures itself only too soon, Mrs. 
Barrington,” returned Armine, trying to smile 
and to speak naturally and firmly; in both of 
which efforts he failed signally. 

* But the process is disagreeable,” she retorted. 
* And with some people, in some circumstances, 
there is no need why they should go through the 
unpleasantness. Young people forget themselves 
—forget their proper position and the respect 
they owe to their superiors,” she added, senten- 
tiously. “ Do they not, Miss Crosby ?” 

“Yes indeed, too often, Mrs. Anthony,” was 
the invalid’s reply. “But when they do they 
have to be just put back and taught better,” she 
added, with a vicious tightening of her lips. 

St. Claire looked over to Monica. He under- 
stood the moral of the fable, and he wanted to 
see whether she read between the lines with him. 
She was looking down while Miss Crosby had 


’ 


pointed Theodosia’s shaft ; but, stirred by some | 








subtle magnetism, she seemed to be conscious of | 


that mute appeal, and raising her sweet eyes she 
looked quite steadily at St. Claire, then turned to 
her sister-in-law and said, gently, 

“ But none of us here are quite so young as 
that, Theo; we are blaming what does not exist 
for any of us, and surely that is waste of time.” 

How weak and nervous he was to-day! These 
few words were almost too much for Armine. 
He was like a hysterical woman whom a kind 
word enfeebles and a caress prostrates. He felt 
his heart beat and his head swim till he half 
feared to fall; but summoning all his courage, he 
got up and took his leave, afraid lest he should 
betray himself too clearly to the unfriendly wit- 
nesses watching him so narrowly. And of what 
use was even that gentle covert defense of him! 
They were separated as far as were ever Dives 
and Lazarus in the Eternal Kingdom, and there 
was no possibility of nearer approach. So must 
it be. And the best thing he could do at this 
moment was to tear himself from the dear pre- 
sence which made all his melancholy happiness, 
and carry safe out of the fire that secret which 
had caused his heart-break, and would cause his 
death. 

Soon after this the ladies also took their leave, 
Theodosia’s face still alight with anger, Miss 
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Maria’s still livid with vexation, and Monica’s, by 
now restored to its ordinary pale and dreamy still- 
ness, inscrutable, dumb, illegible. 

When all had gune, and Rachel came in to hear 
the diurnal report and receive the orders which 
were part of the day’s doings, she found her aunt 
in tears. 

“ Why, Aunt Maria, what ever has happened ?” 
she said. ‘“ What ever are you crying for like 
that ?” 

“ He was so short-tempered, so unkind to-day !” 
sobbed Maria. “And before those ladies too! 
I would not have believed it of him.” 

“If he was short, I would not be so soft, if I 
was you, as to cry about it,” said Rachel, a little 
stonily, not to say contemptuously. 

With her own poor little hopeless romance so 
well concealed that no one in the whole world 
suspected it, her aunt Maria’s open and fluid loves 
were beyond her patience to bear with. 

“Then you just would if you were I. If you 
were I you would do exactly as I do,” said her 
aunt, cross and philosophical ina breath. “ And, 
Rachel, Il am to have a glass of hot brandy and 
water—not too weak. “ The doctor says so,” she 
added. ‘ My nerves are all to pieces to-day. I 
want stringing up, and I know it.” 

“ You have too many glasses of hot brandy and 
water, and made far too strong ; that is my opin- 
ion,” grumbled Rachel, below her breath, as she 
went to the chiffonier where her aunt’s special 
restoratives and stimulants were kept. “If aunt 
does not take care she will get to like stimulants,” 
she went on, still speaking to herself. ‘ And she 
does already, far too much. A little now and 
then does no one any harm, but brandy here and 
brandy there, brandy for a headache and brandy 
because one feels low—there is no sense in it! 
I'll give the doctor a hint that way—I just will! 
He orders these glasses far too often. And I 
will tell him so to-morrow when he comes. It 
seems a hard thing to say of one’s aunt, but a 
stitch in time saves nine, and I don’t want a tipsy 
maniac to wait on as well as a hysterical old wo- 
man like aunt is even now.” Aloud: “ Here, Aunt 
Maria, is your brandy and water ; and really the 
way that last bottle has gone is just dreadful.” 

“ Then somebody has been helping themselves,” 
said Maria, snappishly; “for I am sure I never 
drank it all!” 

“Every drop,” returned Rachel, solemnly. 


SEIEnEEInEntiine eatin 


CHAPTER IX. 


BROKEN DOWN, 


Ir was either the damp ungenial day, or it was 
Miss Maria Crosby’s “gush,” or haply it might 
be the excitement and confusion of feeling caused 
by the painful interview with Theodosia and 
Monica which gave the final blow to his totter- 
ing health; be that as it may, when Dr. St. Claire 
went home that afternoon after he had offended 
Mrs. Anthony Barrington and made his love-sick 
patient his enemy, he was so ill that he was 
obliged to go to bed, and the next day he was 
constrained to send for Dr. Williamson of Staines, 
the popular consulting physician of the district. 
By him he was pronounced to have congestion of 
the lungs, as he already suspected, with compli- 
cations of a grave kind to add to what was al- 
ready a sufficiently grave condition. 

Here, then, was the end of the first act in the 
sad little drama—the total break-down of the 
handsome, friendless, moneyless young doctor, 
wasted by his unhappy love to so much physical 
weakness as to be rendered seriously ill by the 
first breath of biting east wind, the first clammy 
chills of autumn. It was a sad pass into which 
he had fallen for the present, and the future out- 
look was even worse. For his chest attack, acute 
to-day, would be chronic to-morrow ; and though 
he might recover now, with care, he was booked 
for consumption, without a hope of escape, if he 
did not go to some warm climate for the winter. 
This was his only echance—his only hope of per- 
manent and solid recovery. So said Dr. William- 
son, and so said his learned brother from Lon- 
don, who chanced to be down there on profes- 
sional business, and who, with the ready help of 
his class, drove over to Oakhurst to see this poor 
young co-professional, making such rapid ship- 
wreck on the rough sands of life. To tell Ar- 
mine St. Claire that he must give up his practice, 
and go to some warm climate for the next six 
months, where he might live in idleness and sun- 
shine, was like that typical recommendation of 
turtle soup and champagne to a Dorsetshire la- 
borer with six children, and thirteen shillings a 
week to keep them on—like the bland prescrip- 
tion of total rest to the journalist who has to 
live at high pressure and in the centre of things 
if he is to live at all. But doctors do not trouble 
themselves about ways and means, These are 
not in their province. Their business is to in- 
dicate the road which must be taken—the means 
of transport is your affair, and your lawyer's. 
As now:—when Dr. Williamson ordered South 
Italy, at first generally, and then Palermo spe- 
cifically, for the young fellow who had not twenty 
pounds before him, and left it to chance, that 
fairy godmother of men, to supply him with the 
funds necessary for the journey and six months’ 
idleness. 

It was just the want of these funds which 
made the difficulty. The practice could be man- 
aged. A good honest young fellow, who had 
scraped through his last examination with as little 
credit as could be this side of failure, and whose 
heart was in the bush, had agreed to take care 
of the patients until such time as their own law- 
ful Aiseulapius should return. He would be a 
faithful kind of lieutenant; and there would be 
no fear of his turning out a usurper. He would 
be a warming-pan, but neither a snake nor a 
euckoo; and so far he was satisfactory. But 
how to find the money to make this lieutenancy 
possible ? to supply the warming-pan with coals ? 
How indeed! Who on earth could tell.' 





Dr. Williamson spoke freely of the affair to all 
the neighborhood—to no one more than to anoth- 
er, but freely to all alike. He had a kind of idea 
that they might get up a general subscription for 
this disabled healer of rickety bodies. Where- 
fore he detailed the case to every one in town, 
dwelling much on the absolute necessity there 
was for Dr. St. Claire to spend the winter in 
Palermo if he were to be saved from consump- 
tion and premature death. But—and here he 
always shrugged his shoulders—where was the 
money to come from? It was a matter of life 
and death to St. Claire; but if he could not raise 
the funds ? 

He spoke with unction, with sincere compas- 
sion; and he spoke, as was said, to every one 
alike—to the Barringtons and the Chessons; the 
high and the low—always hoping, but never sug- 
gesting, that some one would propose a general 
subscription by which that revivifying Southern 
sun should be rendered possible. 

Edward Formby so far took fire at the idea as 
to write a note to St. Claire, offering to lend or 
to give, whichever he liked best, such a sum of 
money as would enable him to obey Dr. William- 
son’s orders. It was a bluntly worded letter, 
with one or two mistakes in spelling, and with- 
out an attempt at style. A charity-school boy 
would not have done much worse. All the same, 
it was of finer quality than many which might 
have been composed in classic Greek with a 
faultless translation into Latin hexameters. In- 
tellect is godlike, truly ; and education is the Hall- 
mark of intellect; but nobility of feeling has its 
value as well as breadth of philosophic specula- 
tion; and kind-hearted, generous, somewhat illit- 
erate Edward Formby, still with that broad strong 
hand of his scattering his wild oats along the 
highway, had a place in the hierarchy which cer- 
tain of the erudite might have envied. 

The offer was refused. Though his lines had 
fallen in evil places, and though the family Pae- 
tolus had run so miserably dry, St. Claire had not 
lost with his money the high spirit and independ- 
ence characteristic of the English gentleman. 
If put to it, he would rather lose his life than 
owe it to polite pauperism. Wherefore he thank- 
ed the good fellow who so generously offered to 
be his banker—and he thanked him warmly— 
but always as one man with another, one equal 
with another, and refused to accept as a loan what 
he knew would be substantially a gift. 

When Edward Formby read this answer he 
swore a good round oath between his small square 
teeth—an oath of the kind which the Recording 
Angel blots out so soon as inscribed. But in 
swearing, though he cursed the young fellow’s 
pride, he respected his independence ; felt more 
than ever convinced that he was a gentleman of 
the right sort, though only a country practitioner ; 
and was more than ever his sincere friend. 

Theodosia Barrington also touched the subject 
of a gift of money to enable the young doctor to 
spend the winter in Palermo. She had still a 
strong interest in St. Claire; but interest of as un- 
friendly a kind as it had formerly been eulogistic. 
She talked of him as much as ever, but her talk 
was seasoned with gall, not sweetened with honey ; 
and when she proposed this sum of money to her 
husband she spoke as if she had been speaking 
of a dole to a beggar. The change in her tone, 
however, was lost on Anthony. He was far too 
dense to understand these minor subtleties, and 
never troubled his hard brain with things which 
were not to be demonstrated. 

“Give that young man a sum of money?” he 
repeated, with a short laugh. “No, Theo, cer- 
tainly not. A man must fight for himself in 
this world, and it is of no use to bolster up the 
weak. If Dr. St. Claire is worth saving, he can 
save himself. The fittest survive, and the unfit 
fall through the meshes. And soit must be. I 
will hear of no such folly as sending him money. 
Let his own friends come forward. Why should 
we? What claim has he on us ?” 

“None at all,” said Theo; “but if he has no 
friends?” she added, opposition leading her ‘to 
justice. 

“Then let him make them,” answered An- 
thony. 

“Well, dear, I am sure J do not care about 
him,” said Theo, quickly ; “ but I think it would 
be better for every one if he left Oakhurst for a 
little while. He is of no use here; and dreamy, 
sentimental girls may find him too interesting as 
he is.” 

“ What is that to me ?” said Anthony. 

He looked at his little wife as he spoke, and 
something in the vivacious nature of her face 
struck him as strange and unusual, 

“ What do you mean, Theo ?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing !” she answered, with a little toss 
of her head. 

“Yes, you do mean something,” he repeated, 
slowly. “ What is it, Theo” 

“ Nothing, dear—really nothing,” she said. “TI 
dare say I am a little goose—mamma always 
says I am one—but it has struck me more than 
once that Monica likes this young man more than 
she would confess if she were asked; and I am 
sure he likes her.” 

“What confounded rubbish are you talking, 
Theo?” said Anthony, with profound disdain. 
“Tf I believed you, I would thrash that fellow to 
within an inch of his life. Do, for Heaven's 
sake, have more sense, child! My sister care a 
button for a country doctor? Can you not find 
her an inamorato among the ploughboys?. I 
do verily believe, Theo, that sometimes you take 
leave of your senses. You are really too child- 


ish.” 
“Am I?” laughed Theo, oddly. “ Perhaps I 
am. But you need not be so cross, bearikins. 


If I am a fool, you ought to have patience with 
me. I did not make myself.” 

“Oh, you are sharp enough,” said Anthony. 
“Tt is only your imagination that you allow to 
run away with you. You are no fool, child, but 
you are wild,” 








“Am I?” she answered, saying softly to her- 
self, ‘I have more brains and sharper eyes than 
all of you put together—you Barringtons—and I 
can see clearly where you are all stone-blind.” 

One evening Dr. St. Claire was sitting moodily 
by his solitary fireside. Weak, ill, dispirited, now 
that he was shut up within the four walls of his 
cheerless home, all chance of seeing Monica at an 
end, and the horizon of his life as circumscribed 
as his activities, he had but one desire—to get 
away. It was the well-known desire of moral 
sickness, finding the cause of failure in everything 
but itself—in the place, the air, the food, the 
room, the very paper on the walls, the day’s du- 
ties, and the day’s doings. If any or all of these 
could be changed, then the damaged lung would 
be healed, the peccant liver would be relieved, 
the impoverished blood would be enriched. If 
only he could leave Oakhurst, and that dingy room 
hung with that bilious buff-colored paper and car- 
peted with that hideous arrangement in green and 
red! He was sick to death of Mrs. Farley’s jel- 
lies and Mrs, Chesson’s chicken broth—sick and 
weary of all the attentions heaped on him by the 
kind-hearted bourgeoisie of the place. The birds 
from that good fellow at Hillside were pleasant ; 
and the grapes from the Dower-house did him 
more good than all Dr. Williamson’s prescrip- 
tions ; but, save these, all other offerings, contri- 
butions, attentions—whatever they might be call- 
ed—revolted and annoyed him. If only he could 
raise money enough to get away for that six 
months’ change !—if only he could go! 

Sick and weary, lamenting and miserable, he 
sat there wrapped in his landlady’s shawl, with 
his great-coat about his knees, the very picture 
of masculine desolation, eating out his heart and 
given over to despair, when the door- bell was 
rung sharply, and immediately after the servant 
brought in a letter. It had come through the 
post in the ordinary way, and he did not recog- 
nize the handwriting. When he opened it he 
found wrapped in an inner cover bank-notes to 
the amount of three hundred pounds. “From a 
friend” was written in an unknown hand on the 
inclosure. It was in the same handwriting as 
was the address, and both were evidently feigned 
for the occasion. 

The blood gathered round his heart, and he 
felt as if the days of miracles were not yet over. 
Who could have sent that money? It might be 
Edward Formby who had taken this method to 
insure compliance with his wish. And yet it 
was scarcely like him. He was kind and gener- 
ous, and a good fellow all round; but this was 
more a woman’s way of doing things than was 
likely to him. It had in it a spice of romance, of 
delicacy, of sentiment, which did not fit in with 
his character. He was so much more direct than 
this. No, it was not Edward Formby. Nor was 
it likely to be Mrs. Chesson, the wife of the re- 
tired cheese-monger, and the mother of little Ro- 
sie: for though both father and mother had 
made unmistakable overtures to him in the first 
days, and when his sun was shining bright, they 
had dropped him now when he was broken and 
his sun was eclipsed. It might be Mrs. Goss, the 
widowed landlady of the Fox and Grapes, who 
was reported worth twenty thousand pounds if a 
farthing, and who had no children. She had 
made the young doctor understand that he had 
only to ask and have, and that if he chose to 
play the part of the fox, she would take care he 
should not find the grapes sour. It might be 
she. He hoped not, and he must find out. It 
could not be Miss Maria Crosby. She too, like 
the Chessons, had dropped him in his trouble. 
It was not the Anthony Barringtons. Mr, An- 
thony would not—of that he was certain—and 
Mrs. Anthony could not. She had a very small 
dowry, and Anthony’s big hand was close-fisted. 
The blood burned in his face like fire as his 
thoughts touched at last the central point round 
which they had wandered. But he put the sup- 
position aside. It could not be from her. He 
would not believe it; though should it be, every 
shilling would be hallowed like the silver crown 
of the Madonna, like the silver offering at her 
shrine. But no, it was not—it was not. Nor 
was it from Mrs. Barrington, who, though well off, 
was not rich, and though benevolent, was not in 
any way lavish in her generosities. And this was 
a lavish gift—a lordly, royal, queenly gift. No, 
no; it was not Mrs. Barrington: therefore it was 
not from the Dower-house. It was a gift flung 
down from the clouds—a gift sent by the fairy 
godmother, unwitnessed and unsigned. He would 
do his best to trace it to its source, but failing the 
discovery of that souree—and how could he ever 
strike it?—he must accept the money as it was 
sent, and use it according to its purpose. 

And thus it was that, all inquiry proving in 
vain, the handsome young doctor left Oakhurst 
and England for a winter’s sojourn in Palermo, to 
heal his damaged chest if not his broken heart. 
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TWO OLD LOVERS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
EYDEN was emphatically a village of cot- 
tages, and each of them built after one of 
two patterns: either the front door was on the 
right side, in the corner of a little piazza extend- 
ing a third of the length of the house, with the 
main roof jutting over it, or the piazza stretched 
across the front, and the door was in the centre. 

The cottages were uniformly painted white, 
and had blinds of a bright spring green color. 
There was a little flower garden in front of each; 
the beds were laid out artistically in triangles, 
hearts, and rounds, and edged with box; boys’- 
love, sweet-williams, and pinks were the fashion- 
able and prevailing flowers. 

There was a general air of cheerful though 
humble prosperity about the p'ace, which it owed, 
and indeed its very existence also, to the three old 
weather-beaten boot and shoe factories which 
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arose stanchly and importantly in the very midst 
of the natty little white cottages. 

Years before, when one Hiram Strong put up 
his three factories for the manufacture of the 
rough shoe which the working-man of America 
wears, he hardly thought he was also gaining for 
himself the honor of founding Leyden. He chose 
the site for his buildings mainly because they 
would be easily accessible to the railway which 
stretched to the city, sixty miles distant. At 
first the workmen came on the cars from the 
neighboring towns, but after a while they became 
tired of that, and one after another built for him- 
self a cottage, and established his family and his 
household belongings near the scene of his daily 
labors. So gradually Leyden grew. A built his 
cottage like C, and B built his like D. They 
painted them white, and hung the green blinds, 
and laid out their flower beds in front and their 
vegetable beds at the back. By-and-by came a 
church and a store and a post-office to pass, and 
Leyden was a full-fledged town. 

That was a long time ago. The shoe factories 
had long passed out of the hands of Hiram 
Strong’s heirs; he himself was only a memory on 
the earth. The business was not quite as wide- 
awake and vigorous as when in its first youth ; it 
droned a little now; there was not quite so much 
bustle and hurry as formerly. The factories were 
never lighted up of an evening on account of 
overwork, and the workmen found plenty of time 
for pleasant and salutary gossip over their cut- 
ting and pegging. But this did not detract in 
the least from the general cheerfulness and pros- 
perity of Leyden. The inhabitants still had all 
the work they needed to supply the means neces- 
sary for their small comforts, and they were con- 
tented. They too had begun to drone a little like 
the factories. “As slow as Leyden,” was the 
saying amongst the faster-going towns adjoining 
theirs. Every morning at seven the old men, 
young men, and boys in their calico shirt sleeves, 
their faces a little pale—perhaps from their in- 
door life—filed unquestioningly out of the back 
doors of the white cottages, treading still deeper 
the well-worn foot-paths stretching around the 
sides of the houses, and entered the factories, 
They were great ugly wooden buildings, with 
wings which they had grown in their youth jut- 
ting clumsily from their lumbering shoulders. 
Their outer walls were black and grimy, streaked 
and splashed and patched with red paint in every 
variety of shade, accordingly as the original hue 
was tempered with smoke or the beatings of the 
storms of many years. 

The men worked peacefully and evenly in the 
shoe shops all day; and the women staid at home 
and kept the little white cottages tidy, cooked the 
meals, and washed the clothes, and did the sew- 
ing. For recreation the men sat on the piazza in 
front of Barker’s store of an evening, and gos- 
siped or discussed politics ; and the women talked 
over their neighbors’ fences, or took their sewing 
into their neighbors’ of an afternoon. 

People died in Leyden as elsewhere; and here 
and there was a little white cottage whose nar- 
row foot-path leading round to its back door its 
master would never tread again. 

In one of these lived Widow Martha Brewster 
and her daughter Maria. Their cottage was one 
of those which had its piazza across the front. 
Every summer they trained morning-glories over 
it, and planted their little garden with the flower 
seeds popular in Leyden. There was not a cot- 
tage in the whole place whose surroundings were 
neater and gayer than theirs, for all that they 
were only two women, and two old women at that; 
for Widow Martha Brewster was in the neighbor- 
hood of eighty, and her daughter, Maria Brewster, 
near sixty. The two had lived alone since Ja- 
cob Brewster died and stopped going to the fac- 
tory, some fifteen years ago. He had left them 
this particular white cottage, and a snug little 
sum in the savings-bank besides, for the whole 
Brewster family had worked and economized all 
their long lives. The women had corded boots at 
home, while the man had worked in the shop, and 
never spent a cent without thinking of it overnight. 

Leyden folks all thought that David Emmons 
would marry Maria Brewster when her father 
died. “David can rent his house, and go to live 
with Maria and her mother,” said they, with an 
affectionate readiness to arrange matters for them. 
Sut he did not. Every Sunday night at eight 
o'clock punctually the form of David Emmons, 
arrayed in his best clothes, with his stiff white 
dickey, and a nosegay in his button-hole, was 
seen to advance up the road toward Maria Brew- 
ster’s, as he had been seen to advance every Sun- 
day night for the last twenty-five years, but that 
was all. He manifested not the slightest inten- 
tion of carrying out people’s judicious plans for 
his welfare and Maria’s. 

She did not seem to pine with hope deferred ; 
people could not honestly think there was any oc- 
easion to pity her for her lover’s tardiness. A 
cheerier woman never lived. She was literally 
bubbling ever with jollity. Round-faced and 
black-eyed, with a funny little bounce of her 
whole body when she walked, she was the merry 
feature of the whole place. 

Her mother was now too feeble, but Maria still 
corded boots for the factories as of old. David 
Emmons, who was quite sixty, worked in them, as 
he had from his youth. He was a slender, mild- 
faced old man, with a fringe of gray yellow beard 
around his chin: his head was quite bald. Years 
ago he had been handsome, they said, but some- 
how people had always laughed at him a little, 
although they all liked him. “The slowest of all 
the slow Leydenites” outsiders called him, and 
even the “slow Leydenites” poked fun at this 
exaggeration of themselves. It was an old and 
well-worn remark that it took David Emmons 
an hour to go courting, and that he was always 
obliged to leave his own home at seven in order 
to reach Maria’s at eight, and there was a stand- 
ing joke that the meeting-house passed him one 
morning on his way to the shop. 





David heard the chaffing of course: there is 
very little delicacy in matters of this kind among 
country people: but he took it all in good part. 
He would laugh at himself with the rest, but 
there was something touching in his deprecatory 
way of saying sometimes, “ Well, I don’t know 
how ’tis, but it don’t seem to be in my natur’ to 
do any other way. I suppose I was born with- 
out the faculty of gittin’ along quick in this 
world. You'll have to git behind an’ push me a 
leetle, I reckon.” 

He owned his little cottage, which was one of 
the kind which had the piazza on the right side. 
He lived entirely alone. There was a half-acre 
or so of land beside his house, which he used for 
a vegetable garden. After and before shop 
hours, in the dewy evenings and mornings, he 
dug and weeded assiduously between the green 
ranks of corn and beans. If David Emmons was 
slow, his vegetables were not. None of the gar- 
dens in Leyden surpassed his in luxuriant growth. 
His corn tasselled out and his potato patch was 
white with blossoms as soon as anybody’s. 

He was almost a vegetarian in his diet; the 
products of his garden spot were his staple arti- 
cles of food. Early in the morning would the 
gentle old bachelor set his pot of green things 
boiling, and dine gratefully at noon, like mild 
Robert Herrick, on pulse and herbs. His gar- 
den supplied also his sweetheart and her mother 
with all the vegetables they could use. Many 
times in the course of a week could David have 
been seen slowly moving toward the Brewster 
cottage with a basket on his arm well stocked 
with the materials for an innocent and delicious 
repast. 

But Maria was not to be outdone by her old 
lover in kindly deeds. Not a Saturday but a 
goodly share of her weekly baking was deposit- 
ed, neatly covered with a white crash towel, on 
David’s little kitchen table. The surreptitious 
air with which the back-door key was taken from 
its hiding-place (which she well knew) under the 
kitchen blind, the door unlocked and entered, 
and the good things deposited, was charming, al- 
though highly ineffectual. “There goes Maria 
with David’s baking,” said the women, peering 
out of their windows as she bounced, rather more 
gently and cautiously than usual, down the street. 
And David himself knew well the ministering 
angel to whom these benefits were due when he 
lifted the towel and discovered with tearful eyes 
the brown loaves and flaky pies—the proofs of 
his Maria’s love and culinary skill. 

Amongst the younger and more irreverent por- 
tions of the community there was considerable 
speculation as to the mode of courtship of these 
old lovers of twenty-five years’ standing. Was 
there ever a kiss, a tender clasp of the hand, 
those usual expressions of affection between 
sweethearts ? 

Some of the more daring spirits had even gone 
so far as to commit the manifest impropriety of 
peeping in Maria’s parlor windows; but they had 
only seen David sitting quiet and prim on the 
little slippery horse-hair sofa, and Maria by the 
table, rocking slowly in her little cane-seated 
rocker. Did Maria ever leave her rocker and sit 
on that slippery horse-hair sofa by David's side ? 
They never knew; but she never did. There was 
something laughable, and at the same time rather 
pathetic, about Maria and David’s courting. All 
the outward appurtenances of “ keeping compa- 
ny” were as rigidly observed as they had been 
twenty-five years ago, when David Emmons first 
cast his mild blue eyes shyly and lovingly on red- 
cheeked, quick-spoken Maria Brews Every 
Sunday evening, in the winter, there was a fire 
kindled in the parlor, the parlor lamp was lit at 
dusk all the year round, and Maria’s mother re- 
tired early, that the young people might “ sit up.” 
The “sitting up” was no very formidable affair 
now, whatever it might have been in the first 
stages of the courtship. The need of sleep over- 
balanced sentiment in those old lovers, and by 
ten o’clock at the latest Maria’s lamp was out, 
and David had wended his solitary way to his 
own home. 

Leyden people had a great curiosity to know if 
David had ever actually popped the question to 
Maria, or if his natural slowness was at fault in 
this as in other things. Their curiosity had been 
long exercised in vain, but Widow Brewster, as 
she waxed older, grew loquacious, and one day 
told a neighbor, who had dropped in in her daugh- 
ter’s absence, that “ David had never reely come 
to the p’int. She supposed he would some time; 
for her part, she thought he had better; but then, 
after all, she knowed Maria didn’t care, and maybe 
*twas jest as well as ’twas, only sometimes she 
was afeard she should never live to see the wed- 
din’, if they wasn’t spry.” Then there had been 
hints concerning a certain pearl-colored silk which 
Maria, having a good chance to get at a bargain, 
had purchased some twenty years ago, when she 
thought, from sundry remarks, that David was 
coming to the point; and it was further intima- 
ted that the silk had been privately made up ten 
years since, when Maria had again surmised that 
the point was about being reached. The neigh- 
bor went home in a state of great delight, hav- 
ing by skillful manceuvring actually obtained a 
glimpse of the pearl-colored silk. 

It was perfectly true that Maria did not lay 
David's tardiness in putting the important ques- 
tion very much to heart. She was too cheerful, 
too busy, and too much interested in her daily 
duties to fret much about anything. There was 
never at any time much of the sentimental ele- 
ment in her composition, and her feeling for Da- 
vid was eminently practical in its nature. She, 
although the woman, had the stronger character 
of the two, and there was something rather mo- 
ther-like than lover-like in her affection for him. 
It was through the protecting care which chiefly 
characterized her love that the only pain to her 
came from their long courtship and postpone- 
ment of marriage. It was true that, years ago, 
when David had led her to think, from certain 











hesitating words spoken at parting one Sunday 
night, that he would certainly ask the momentous 
question soon, her heart had gone into a happy 
flutter. She had bought the pearl-colored silk 
then. 

Years after, her heart had fluttered again, but 
a little less wildly this time. David almost ask- 
ed her another Sunday night. Then she had 
made up the pearl-colored silk. She used to go 
and look at it fondly and admiringly from time 
to time ; once in a while she would try it on and 
survey herself in the glass, and imagine herself 
David’s bride—a faded bride, but a happy and a 
beloved one. 

She looked at the dress occasionally now, but 
a little sadly, as the conviction was forcing itself 
upon her more and more that she should never 
wear it. But the sadness was always more for 
David’s sake than her own. She saw him grow- 
ing an old man, and the lonely uncared-for life 
that he led filled her heart with tender pity and 
sorrow for him. She did not confine her kind of- 
fices to the Saturday baking. Every week his 
little house was tidied and set to rights, and his 
mending looked after. 

Once, on a Sunday night, when she spied a rip 
in his coat that had grown long from the want of 
womanly fingers constantly at hand, she had a 
good cry after he had left and she had gone into 
her room. There was something more pitiful to 
her, something that touched her heart more deep- 
ly, in that rip in her lover’s Sunday coat than in 
all her long years of waiting. 

As the years went on it was sometimes with a 
sad heart that Maria stood and watched the poor 
lonely old figure moving slower than ever down 
the street to his lonely home; but the heart was 
sad for him always, and never for herself. 
used to wonder at him a little sometimes, though 
always with the most loyal tenderness, that he 
should choose to lead the solitary, cheerless life 
that he did, to go back to his dark, voiceless 
home, when he might be so sheltered and cared 
for in his old age. She firmly believed that it 
was only owing to her lover’s incorrigible slow 
ness, in this as in everything else. She never 
doubted for an instant that he loved her. Some 
women might have tried hastening matters a lit- 
tle themselves, but Maria, with the delicacy which 
is sometimes more inherent in a steady, practical 
nature like hers than in a more ardent one, would 
have lost her self-respect forever if she had done 
such a thing. 

So she lived cheerfully along, corded her boots, 
though her fingers were getting stiff, humored 
her mother, who was getting feebler and more 
childish every year, and did the best she could 
for her poor foolish old lover. 

When David was seventy, and she sixty-eight, 
she gave away the pearl-colored silk to a cousin’s 
daughter who was going to be married. The 
girl was young and pretty and happy, but she 
was poor, and the silk would make over into a 
grander wedding dress for her than she could 
hope to obtain in any other way. 

Poor old Maria smoothed the lustrous folds 
fondly with her withered hands before sending it 
away, and cried a little, with a patient pity for 
David and herself. But when a tear splashed 
directly on to the shining surface of the silk, she 
stopped crying at once, and her sorrowful ex- 
pression changed into one of careful scrutiny 
as she wiped the salt drop away with her hand- 
kerchief, and held the dress up to the light to be 
sure that it was not spotted. A practical nature 
like Maria’s is sometimes a great boon to its 
possessor, It is doubtful if anything else can 
dry a tear as quigkly. 

Somehow Maria always felt a little differently 
toward David after she had given away her wed- 
ding dress, There had always beer. a little tinge 
of consciousness in her manner toward him, a lit- 
tle reserve and caution before people. But after 
the wedding dress had gone, all question of mar- 
riage had disappeared so entirely from her mind 
that the delicate considerations born of it vanished. 
She was uncommonly hale and hearty for a wo- 
man of her age; there was apparently much 
more than two years’ difference between her and 
her lover. It was not only the Saturday’s bread 
and pie that she carried now and deposited on 
David’s little kitchen table, but openly and bold- 
ly, not caring who should see her, many a warm 
dinner. Every day, after her own house-work was 
done, David’s house was set torights. He should 
have all the comforts he needed in his last years, 
she’ determined. That they were his last years 
was evident. He coughed, and now walked so 
slowly from feebleness and weakness that it was 
a matter of doubt to observers whether he could 
reach Maria Brewster’s before Monday evening. 

One Sunday night he staid a little longer than 
usual—the clock struck ten before he started. 
Then he rose,and said,as he had done every 
Sunday evening for so many years, “ Well, Maria, 
I guess it’s about time for me to be goin’.” 

She helped him on with his coat, and tied on 
his tippet. Contrary to his usual habit he stood 
in the door, and hesitated a minute: there seem- 
ed to be something he wanted to say. 

“ Maria.” 

“ Well, David ?” 

“Tm gittin’ to be an old man, you know, an’ 
I’ve allus been slow-goin’: I couldn’t seem to help 
it. There has been a good many things I haven’t 
got around to.” The old cracked voice quavered 
painfully. 

“Yes, I know, David, all about it ; you couldn’t 
help it. I wouldn’t worry a dit about it if I were 
you.” 

“You don’t lay up anything agin me, Maria ?” 

“No, David.” 

“ Good-night, Maria.” 

“Good-night, David. I will fetch you over 
some boiled dinner to-morrow.” 

She held the lamp at the door till the patient, 
tottering old figure was out of sight. She had 
to wipe the tears from her spectacles in order to 
see to read her Bible, when she went in. 


She 
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Next morning she was hurrying up her house- 
work to go over to David’s—somehow she felt a 
little anxious about him this morning—when there 
came a loud knock at her door. When she open- 
ed it a boy stood there, panting for breath; he 
was David’s next neighbor’s son. 

“Mr. Emmons is sick,” he 
you, 


said, “an’ wants 
[I was goin’ for milk, when he rapped on 
the window. Father an’ mother’s in thar, an’ 
the doctor. Mother said, tell you to hurry.” 
The news had spread rapidly; people knew 
what it meant when they saw Maria hurrying 
down the street, without 
hair flying. 


her bonnet, her gray 
One woman cried when she saw her. 
“ Poor thing !” she sobbed, “ poor thing!” 

A crowd was around David’s cottage when Ma- 
ria reached it. She went straight in thro: 
kitchen to his little bedroom, and up to his s 
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The doctor was in the room, and several neigh- 
bors. When he saw Maria, poor old David held 
out his hand to her and smiled feebly. Then he 
looked imploringly at the doctor, then at the ot 

ersintheroom. The doctor understood, and said 
a word to them, and they filed silently out. Then 
he turned to Maria. “ Be quick,” he whispered 

She leaned him. “Dear David,” she 
said, her wrinkled face quivering, her gray hair 
straying over her cheeks. 

He looked up at her with a strange wonder in 
his glazing eyes. ‘“ Maria’’—a thin, husky voice, 
that was more like a wind through dry corn 
stalks, said—“ Maria, I’m—dyin’, an’—I 
meant to—have asked you—to—mairry me.” 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Katutrrn.—Either yellow satin, terra-cotta, or pale 
blue would be handsome for the front of a Watteau 
dress of dark green cashmere. 

Mr 
Japanese quilt should be of satin or silk or brocade 


L. 8.—The bolster cover to be used with your 





of any color that is the prevailing one in the quilt, or 
in the upholstery of the furniture, the carpet, or paper 
of the room. 
Mrs. J. A. ¥.—Make your 
tirely of one material; and as you are just leaving off 
| crape, trim it with fan-pleatings on the skirt and 
| strung jet beads on the basque. Your Surah silk with 
crape trimmings is in good taste, but when you aban- 
| don crape for other dresses you should put self-trim- 
mings or lace on this dreas also. 
Anne S.—Indelible ink is sti 
kerchiefs and body linen. 
to the whole 


black ottoman silk en- 








used for marking hand- 

mall initials are preferred 

name, and many ladies like these best 
when neatly embroidered. 

YouanpeE. 





The Bazar has more than once said that 
soutache is merely the narrow braid so much used for 


braiding patterns on dresses, and may be either silk 
or wool. 

New Beatnner.—The colored bed-spreads are tucked 
in closely at the sides and foot of the bed, and are not 
turned back from the top. 
with them and with the 
ject is to get rid of any white covering, and make the 
bed look like an upholstered piece of furniture like 
those seen in old pictures. 


Sham sheets are not needed 
bolsters to match, as the ob- 





Prisottta.—The pillow-shams now most used have 
drawn-work around the hem, and a medallion of tl! 
| game or of embroidery in the centre. Do not use red 
| in the embroidery. Read reply given to “New Be- 
| ginner.” 
Nevius S.—Use bands of chinchilla for trimming 
| teen sult. 
ircular is a most comfortabl 
| likely to go out of fashion, though 
it is at present less stylish than the cloaks with square 


sleeves, 


your dark blue velv 
E. G.—The fur- 
garment, and not 


Pru.—Embroidered dresses are very much worn at 
present, but those left over in the shops are 
greatly reduced pric 


how long they will remain in vogue. 


sold at 
es, and it is impossible to predict 
You might em- 
broider two panels for a skirt, with a vest, collar, and 
cuffs for the basque. 

Kitr.—The blue velvet and ottoman silk dress will 
be suitable for evening, and useful otherwise. If you 


want a dress more appropriate for a ball, you might 
get one of pale blue or white nuns’ veiling, and you 
would find this useful next summer. You will find 
pretty designs in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. Long loose- 
wristed kid of very light tan 
shades are worn with any evening dress. 

N. S. B. can make a woven Jer- 
sey smaller is to take up seams under the arms and on 
the shoulders. You will probably find it necessary to 
cut it open down the front or back, and button it with 








gloves of undressed 


The only way you 


small buttons, or else iace it from top to bottom. 

Srotvston.—When a bride wears full dress in the 
daytime, the groom, best man, and ushers wear day 
dress (which is not the swallow-tail suit)—a 
Albert frock-coat of black cloth, vest of the same, dark 
neck-tie, and dark trousers, either brown or very dark 
gray. 


Prince 


Darunr.—Young ladies of eighteen wear their hair 
very simply dressed, with curled locks.above the fore- 
head, but not too low upon it, and a very small knot 
or twist low behind, without any plaiting. 

Mrs. N. W. B., anv Orners.—You can obtain full 
particulars about the zither at any large musical-inetru- 
ment store, where the instrument can be purchased. 

A Sunsoriser.—Itis considered lncky to find a horse- 
shoe, but we know of no particular superstition co 
cerning the nails. 

H. J.—We have already said that it is optional with 
a widow whether to retain her husband's Christian 
name or not. 

C. H. D., anp Orners.—We can give vou no further 
details concerning remunerative art work for women. 

Lity.—The picture, which is No. 8 in the series Types 
of Beauty, was published in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV. 

Mas. G. W. R.—You will find your questions answer- 
ed in an article on table manners in Bazar No, 26, Vol. 


L. M. T.—A round in knitting is accomplished by 
working off each of the stitches once. 

O-p Scnsortuer.—Spread your crape veil out smooth- 
ly in a cold room, and let it dry away from the fire. It 
should not be allowed to get wet, and you should send 
it to a professional renovator when it becomes limp. 
Any scrap, no matter how small, will do for the Japa- 
nese patchwork. The squares of lining may be made 
of cheese-cloth. They measure a fourth of a yard 
square, have a thin sheet of wadding laid upon them, 
and the scraps are then laid on each square in any 
shape they may happen to be. The edges lap over 
the next piece, and are wrought with fanciful stitches 
in bright colored silks, and some have strips of velvet 
ribbon. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


‘EXE series of illustrations of English cathe- 

drals published at various times in Harprr’s 
Weexty and the Bazar has shown us noble speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture of nearly every date, 
from the heavy Norman arches and piers of Dur- 
ham to the graceful windows of Wells. The pre- 
sent engraving represents the solitary exception 
to the style of building which is seen in the other 
ecclesiastical edifices—the grand Cathedral of St. 
Paul, which towers high above the warehouses 
of the city of London. The dome, which is its 
crowning feature, is a landmark for miles around, 
while the first view of the great facade from Lud- 
gate Hill creates a powerful impression of breadth 
and effect. St. Paul’s is distinguished from other 
cathedrals by the fact that it is the work of one 
mind and of one hand. Wren created, designed, 
and decorated the immense edifice. The old ca- 
thedral of St. Paul’s perished in the great fire of 
London in 1666, and, three years after, Wren pre- 
pared a design for a new cathedral. The model 
of this design, a bold and original treatment, may 
be still seen in the present cathedral. Highly as 
Wren prized this bis first plan, he was compelled 
to modify it, and to adopt the traditional cruci- 
form shape. The second design was completed 
in 1672; three years were spent in removing the 
ruins and in clearing the ground, till in 1675 the 
first stone was laid by Thomas Strong, the master- 
mason. The highest stone of the building was 
placed in position by the architect’s son in 1710, 
and the last commission for “ finishing and adorn- 
ing it” was issued in 1715. The whole work may 
be said to have been executed under the episco- 
pate of one prelate, Henry Compton, the ex-Life- 
Guardsman whom Macaulay describes so vividly as 
drawing on his old jack-boots, and, sword on side, 
setting out to welcome William III. when he land- 
ed at Torbay. Among his successors we find the 
names of Sherlock, Lowth, and Gibson. The 
Bishop of London ranks first of all the bishops 
of the English Church, immediately after the two 
metropolitans. 

The taste of the time when the building was 
erected left the interior of the stately fane cold 
and colorless, but, as is well known, steps are be- 
ing taken to adorn the vaulted roof with frescoes. 
The length of the building from east to west is 
500 feet; the width of the nave, 125 feet; the 
height to the lantern of the dome, 330 feet. In 
one of the vaults beneath is the monument of 
the builder, with the well-known inscription, Si 
monumentum queris, circumspice, 





Pendant and Brooch of Embossed 
Silver.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 197. 

THESE ornaments, which are shown by the il- 
lustration in two-thirds the original size, have 
centres of oxidized silver, ornamented with figure 
designs in hammered work, and framed in gold. 


Handkerchief with Embroidered 
Vignette.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 197. 

Tue hem-stitehed cambric handkerchief, Fig. 1, 
is marked with an ornamental vignette that is 
shown in full size by Fig. 2. The outline-work 
is executed in shades of olive etching silk in stem 
stitch, while the flowers and leaves are worked 
solid in satin stitch, the blossoms in red, and the 
leaves in olive green. 


Spring Suits.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Srreer Costume. This graceful cos- 
tume is made of Sicilienne and velvet of the new 
arbor-vite green shade. The round skirt is of 
velvet, trimmed on the front and sides with ap- 
pliqué embroidery in rich cashmere colors, repre- 
senting deep points above which three large palm 
leaves extend upward. The princesse corsage of 
Sicilienne is pointed in front and has large tabs 
or panels of velvet on the sides, upon which rests 
a revers of Sicilienne; these are carried up to 
the hips, and are fixed there at the back under a 
piece twelve inches deep, that forms a sort of 
pouf. The vest is of velvet, with appliqué em- 
broidery. The half-long sleeves are slightly bouf- 
fant, and are trimmed with velvet and embroid- 
ery. Arbor-vite green straw hat, bound with 
velvet, and trimmed with green ottoman ribbon, 
a Rhine-stone buckle, and green plumes. 

Fig. 2.—Hovse Torette. This tasteful dress 
for the house is made of pale blue India silk, 
strewn with printed darker blue and pink flow- 
ers, combined with plain blue India silk, and 
trimmed with gathered ruffles of white Oriental 
lace. The skirt has a quarter-train—that is, it 
lies on the floor only two or three inches—made 
of the plain silk, and trimmed with two box- 
pleatings of the same, and gathered frills of the 
lace. Above this is a long, round, much-wrin- 
kled apron over-skirt of the pale blue silk, above 
which is a shorter apron drapery of the figured 
silk. The basque is pointed behind and before, 
and is cut half-low and round in Marguerite fash- 
ion. Rows of lace trim the neck and the elbow 
sleeves. Light tan-colored undressed kid gloves. 





A “CORNER” IN OLD WASH- 
STANDS. 


ARY came in to lunch, looking unusually 
bright. “Did you have a pleasant call 
from Miss Marks?” 

“Charming! Do you happen to have an old 
wash-stand ?”’ was the answer. 

I think it is Howells who says that only a man 
is ever astonished at the apparent utter irrelevan- 
cy of a woman’s reply. So Mrs. Hardy placidly 
helped Mary to the strawberries before she an- 
swered : 

“ Yes, two in the attic, if you mean the kind 
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for servants’ rooms, with a-hole for the wash- 
bowl in the top, a round for towels on each side, 
and a shelf with a drawer below. They cost a 
dollar and fifty cents originally. Why?” 

“It is vulgar to be curious, Mrs. Hardy. Of 
course you are willing I should have them ?” 

“It is disreputable to beg. However, as one 
has a piece broken off the top, and the other is 
dreadfully defaced, you may have them both,” 

“Thank you. I have always said that you 
were generous,” returned Mary, laughing. “They 
are exactly what I want.” 

Soon after breakfast next morning, arrayed in 
an old wrapper, she popped her head into her 
sister’s door. “If anybody calls to-day, tell Nora 
I’m engaged.” 

“For mercy’s sake, what is going on?” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Hardy. 

Mary laughed, shook her head mysteriously, 
and vanished upstairs into the attic. Such a 
sawing and hammering as proceeded from that 
room for two days! The household curiosity 
was on tiptoe. On the third day Mrs. Hardy was 
called down to the music-room. Mary pointed in 
triumph to a pretty ebonized music stand—some- 
thing she had been long wishing for. It was 
covered with a rich dark blue velveteen, and had 
a fringe of bright Persian colors, in which the “ old 
blue” of the velveteen predominated, around the 
top and the shelf below, 

“ Perhaps,” cried Mary, laughing, as her sister 
stood admiring, vet with a puzzled air, “ you don’t 
recognize your old pine wash-stand, dear—quite 
transformed, like Cinderella at the ball. I got 
the idea from Miss Marks the morning she called. 
She says there’s hardly one of these wash-stands 
to be begged or bought now in B , there is such 
a rage for these Queen Anne tables. Every time 
you look out of the window you find an express 
wagon going by with an old wash-stand.” 

“T don’t wonder!” exclaimed Mrs. Hardy, 
enthusiastically. ‘ Now tell me how you made 
it.” 





“In the first place I took off the back piece 
from the top, and the towel rounds. Then I 
nailed on a board about twenty inches by seven- 
teen to cover the hole and make a table of it. 
I sawed an inch or so off the legs, as it was too 
high. I ebonized it by dissolving an ounce of 
shellac in a pint of alcohol, and when this was 
thoroughly dissolved, adding lamp-black till it was 
of the desired blackness. After I had painted 
the legs I tacked the velveteen over both shelves, 
and put this straight valance round three sides 
of the lower shelf. I didn’t want the valance to 
cover the drawer, so I had the drawer at the 
back of my table, and shall keep my manuscript 
music in it. As the table stands against the 
wall, the drawer will not show. I bought the 
best quality of velveteen, as it looks like plush. 
It took about a yard and a quarter; of the 
fringe to finish the top and the valance it took 
three yards. It is only worsted chenille, and cost 
thirty-seven cents a yard.” 

Next Mary displayed the other wash -stand, 
which was to be a birthday present for her bro- 
ther-in-law, and had been converted into a dic- 
tionary stand, It was covered with maroon cloth, 
with a fringe of maroon and old gold. With 
Worcester’s Unabridged on the top, and his news- 
papers on the shelf underneath, nothing could 
have been more to Mr. Hardy’s mind for his lit- 
tle library. The valance went all around the 
back, as he did not need the drawer, and it was 
to stand in the centre of the room beside the 
writing-table. Various were the tables Mary 
manufactured that summer. One was for a wed- 
ding present, and was covered, legs and all, with 
olive plush, with fringe to match. Another was 
for an invalid, and was ebonized only. Across 
the top she threw a scarf of fine crash with em- 
broidered ends, and ornamented the drawer with 
brass handles—pretty, and yet costing only twelve 
cents apiece. As the table stood by the bed, 
with glasses and a vase of flowers, books on the 
under shelf, writing materials all handy in the 
drawer, the invalid pronounced it a real treasure. 
Her last achievement was of unpainted pine— 
she got it at the manufactory—sand-papered by 
herself, and then shellacked instead of ebonized. 
She covered it with a delicate Morris cretonne of 
pink and blue, with a fringe that matched. It 
was for her own little bedroom, and all her girl 
friends said, ‘“ Where did you buy that lovely work- 
table?” till she told them the secret, as I have 
told you, 





AN ENGLISH CROWD. 


OOD-NATURED, tenacious, easily amused, 

the ill-dressed, slovenly -looking English 
crowd is also a little brutal in its strength, and 
somewhat inclined to turbulency that is rather 
willfulness than spitefulness, and more trouble- 
some than dangerous. It is not easily kept in 
order, and it enjoys nothing so much as to set at 
defiance the authorities, whom it chaffs with 
rough humor, but does not mean seriously to an- 
noy. It hustles the soldiers who line the streets, 
and snaps its horny fingers at their muskets, 
butt and barrel; it resists the “ bobbies” who 
press it back on the curb, themselves sometimes 
a little more rough than necessary, and apt to 
lose their tempers with the most pertinacious of 
the rebels; it makes light of the mounted police 
while these are in the middle ofthe road, but 
finds itself forced to obey when the word of com- 
mand is emphasized by the hind-quarters of a 
backing horse with a switching tail ; and no soon- 
er is it marshalled in the ordained ranks than it 
breaks the invisible line, spreads itself abroad all 
over the place, and the whole thing has to be done 
over again. Rough calls to rough from opposite 
sides of the way, and their rude jokes are enforced 
by ruder laughter as the chorus ; Jem on the roof 
signals to ’Arry in the street; shrill cat-calls 
pierce through the hoarser hum and roar of the 
crowds; and the half-frightened, half-laughing 





shrieks of the struggling women fighting for 
places keep time and tune with the treble voices 
of young Arabs bandying impertinences or coun- 
selling aggression, No one gives way to another 
in an English crowd; for the roughs preponder- 
ate over the quieter citizens, and the roughs have 
no more sense of courtesy than a herd of wolves 
snarling over the carcass of a dead horse. Even 
those who are morally respectable members of 
the state are, for the most part, unmannerly mem- 
bers of society, and push to the front where they 
can, no matter on whose toes they tread, nor 
whom they shoulder out of their places. There 
is no giving way for politeness or respect. 

Sometimes a coarse kind of good-humored gal- 
lantry is shown to women—sometimes, but not 
often—when a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, who 
can see over the heads of the rest, will step 
back a few inches, and drag before him some 
panting, breathless girl, half smothered in the 
crowd, with a “There yer are, ma’am! now you 
jist hold on and make yerself comf’ble,” as he 
probably hugs her up to him as a kind of wages 
for his civility. He loses nothing by giving her 
this place in front of him; if he did, he would 
not have done it. Sometimes, too, an artisan who 
has “little chaps” of his own at home will take 
up a terrified and crying child, and set it on his 
shoulder, out of harm’s way. Perhaps this pre- 
sence of children in a dense crowd is one of the 
most painful things of all. We believe that rare- 
ly if ever is there a public throng in London with- 
out the death of a baby, smothered in its mother’s 
arms, or the loss of some poor little straying crea- 
ture who has escaped from the guiding hand, and 
in a moment is cast away and shipwrecked in 
these great human breakers surging all around. 
but the strength of the crowd comes out when 
the personages for whom it has assembled pass 
in review before it. The heartiness with which 
it cheers, and the unmistakable vigor of its hiss- 
es; the roughness of its jokes when those whom 
it despises take their unhonored place ; the quick- 
ness with which it seizes on any incident, the 
most trivial, from which it can extract amuse- 
ment; the sudden overflow of the multitude and 
the complete breaking of all forms and barriers 
when the last of the pageant has passed, with the 
as sudden collapse of all Jaw and order—these 
are characteristics of an English crowd in greater 
proportion than of any other. But the most strik- 
ing features of all are the vitality of its mood, 
the lustiness with which it expresses its senti- 
ments either of approval or disdain, of populari- 
ty or of unpopularity ; and the sentiment which it 
conveys of undisciplined strength might be dan- 
gerous to the spectator who surveys it from an 
eminence. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AMONG THE CLOUDS. 


Far up in the wild and lonely hills that form 
the backbone, as it were, of eastern Inverness- 
shire, in the desert solitudes where the Findhorn 
and the Foyers first begin to draw their waters 
from a thousand mystic-named or nameless rills, 
stands the lodge of Allt-nam-ba. The plain little 
double-gabled building, with its dependencies of 
kennels, stables, coach-house, and keeper’s bothy, 
occupies a promontory formed by the confluence 
of two brawling streams, and faces a long, wide, 
beautiful valley, which terminates in the winding 
waters of a loch. It is the only sign of habita- 
tion in the strangely silent district, and it is the 
last. The rough hill-road leading to it terminates 
there. From that small plateau divergent cor- 
ries—softly wooded most of them are, with water- 
falls half hidden by birch and rowan trees— 
stretch up still further into a sterile wilderness 
of moor and lochan and bare mountain-top, the 
haunt of the ptarmigan, the red deer, and the ea- 
gle; and the only sound to be heard in these 
voiceless altitudes is the monotonous murmur of 
the various burns—the White Winding Water, 
the Dun Water, the Stream of the Red Lochan, 
the Stream of the Fairies, the Stream of the 
Corrie of the Horses, as they are called in the 
Gaelic. 

At the door of this solitary little lodge, on a 
morning toward the end of July, Yolande Win- 
terbourne was standing, engaged in buttoning on 
her driving gloves, but occasionally glancing out 
at the bewildering, changeful, flashing, and gleam- 
ing day around her. For, indeed, since she had 
come to live at Allt-nam-ba she had acquired the 
conviction that the place seemed very close up to 
the sky, and that this broad valley, walled in by 
those great and silent hills, formed a sort of cal- 
dron, in which the elements were in the habit of 
mixing up weather for transference to the wide 
world beyond. At this very moment, for exam- 
ple, a continual phantasmagoria of cloud effects 
was passing before her eyes. Far mountain-tops 
grew blacker and blacker in shadow; then the 
gray mist of the rain stole slowly across and hid 
them from view; then they re-appeared again, 
and a sudden shaft of sunlight would strike on 
the yellow-green slopes and on the bowlders of 
wet and glittering granite. But she had this one 
consolation—that the prospect in front of the 
lodge was much more re-assuring, than that be- 
hind. Behind—over the mountainous ranges of 
the moor—the clouds were banking up in a heavy 
and thunderous purple; and in the ominous si- 
lence the streams coming down from the corries 
sounded loud; whereas, away before her, the val- 
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ley that led down to the haunts of men was for 
the most part flooded with brilliant sunlight, and 
the wind-swept loch was of the darkest and keen- 
est blue. Altogether there was more life and mo- 
tion here—more color and brilliancy and change 
—than in the pale and placid Egyptian landscape 
she had grown accustomed to; but there was also 
—she might have been pardoned for thinking— 
for one who was about to drive fourteen miles 
in a dog-cart, a little more anxiety, and she had 
already resolved to take her water-proof with 
her. 

However, she was not much dismayed. She had 
lived in this weather-brewing caldron of a place 
for some little time, and had grown familiar with 
its threatening glooms, which generally came to 
nothing, and with its sudden and dazzling glories, 
which laughed out a welcome to the lonely trav- 
eller in the most surprising fashion. When the 
dog-cart—a four-wheeled vehicle—was brought 
round, she stepped into it lightly, and took the 
reins as if to the manner born, though she had 
never handled a whip until Mrs. Graham had put 
her in training at Inverstroy. Then there was a 
strict charge to Jane to see that brisk fires were 
kept burning in all the rooms; for although it 
was still July the air of these alpine solitudes was 
sometimes somewhat keen. And then— the 
youthful and fair-haired Sandy having got up 
behind—she released the brake; and presently 
they were making their way, slowly and cau- 
tiously at first, down the stony path, and over 
the loud-sounding wooden bridge that here 
spans the roaring red-brown waters of the Allit- 
cam-ban. 

But when once they were over the. bridge and 
into the road leading down the wide strath, they 
quickly mended their pace. There was an unusu- 
al eagerness and brightness in her look. Sandy the 
groom knew that the stout and serviceable cob in 
the shafts was a sure-footed. beast; but the road 
was of the roughest ; and he could not understand 
why the young English lady, who was generally 
very cautious, should drive so fast. Was it to 
get away from the black thunder masses of cloud 
that lay over the mountains behind them? Here, 
at least, there seemed no danger of any storm. 
The sunlight was brilliant on the wide green pas- 
tures and on the flashing waters of the stream ; 
and the steep and sterile hill-sides were shining 
now; and the loch far ahead of them had its 
wind-rippled surface of a blue like the heart of a 
sapphire. Yolande’s face soon showed the influ- 
ence of the warm sunlight and of the fresh keen 
air; and her eyes were glad, though they seemed 
busy with other things. Indeed, there was 
scarcely any sign of life around to attract her at- 
tention. The sheep on the vast slopes, where 
there was but a scanty pasturage among the 
blocks of granite, were as small gray specks; an 
eagle, slowly circling on motionless wing over the 
furthest mountain range, looked no bigger than a 
hawk; some young falcons, whose cry sounded 
just overhead among the crags, were invisible. 
But perhaps she did not heed these things much. 
She seemed preoccupied, and yet happy and light- 
hearted. 

When, in due course of time, they reached the 
end of the valley, and got on to the road that 
wound along the wooded shores of the loch, there 
was much easier going, and Sandy dismissed his 
fears. It was a pretty loch, this stretch of wind- 
stirred blue water, for the hills surrounding it 
were somewhat less sterile than those at Allt-nam- 
ba; here and there the banks were fringed with 
hazel; and at the lower end of it, where the riv- 
er flowing from it wound through a picturesque 
ravine, were the dark green plantations surround- 
ing Lynn Towers. They had driven for about a 
mile and a half or so by the shores of the lake, 
when Yolande fancied she heard some clanking 
noise proceeding from the other side; and there- 
upon she instantly asked Sandy what that could 
be, for any sound save the bleating of sheep or 
the croak of a raven was an unusual thing here. 
The young Highland lad strained his eyes in the 
direction of the distant hill-side, and at last he 
said: 

“Oh yes,I see them now. They will be the 
men taking up more fencing to the forest.. Dun- 
can was speaking about that, madam.” 

(For he was a polite youth, as far as his English 
went.) 

“T can’t see anything, Sandy,” said the young 
lady. 

“ If Miss Winterbourne would be looking about 
half-way up the hill—they are by the side of the 
gray corrie now.” 

Then he added, after a second : 

“T am thinking that will be the Master at the 
top.” 

“Do you mean the Master of Lynn ?” she said, 
quickly. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Well, your eyes are sharper than mine, Sandy. 
I can see that black speck on the sky-line, but 
that is all.” 

“ He is waving a handkerchief now,” said San- 
dy, with much coolness. 

“Oh, that is impossible. 
us out at this distance ?” 

“The Master will know there is no other car. 
riage than this one coming from Allt-nam-ba.” 

“Very well, then,” said she, taking out her 
handkerchief and giving it a little shake or two 
in the sunlight. “I will take the chance; but 
you know, Sandy, it is more likely to be one of the 
keepers waving his hand to you.” 

“Oh no, madam; it is the Master himself; I 
am sure of it. He was up at the bothy yester- 
day evening to see Duncan about the gillies, and 
he was saying something about the new fence 
above the loch.” 

“Was Mr. Leslie at Allt-pam-ba last night ?” 
said she, in surprise. 

“Oh yes, madam.” 

“ And he left no message for me?” 

“T think there was not any message. But he 
was asking when Miss Winterbourne’s father was 
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coming, and I told him that I was to drive Miss 
Winterbourne into Foyers this morning.” 

“ Oh, that is all right,” she said, with much con- 
tent. 

By this time they had reached the lower end 
of the lake; and when they had crossed the wood- 
en bridge over the river and ascended a bit of a 
hill, they found themselves opposite Lynn Towers 
—a large, modern building, which, with its nu- 
merous conservatories, stood on a level piece of 
ground on the other side of the ravine. Then on 
again; and in time they beheld stretching out be- 
fore them a wide and variegated plain, looking 
rich and fertile and cultivated after the mount- 
ainous solitudes they had left behind, while all 
around them were hanging woods, with open 
slopes of pasture, and rills running down to the 
river in the valley beneath. As they drove on 
and down into that smiling and shining country, 
the day grew more and more brilliant. The 
breaks of blue in the sky grew broader, the sil- 
ver-gleaming clouds went slowly by to the east, 
and the air, which was much warmer down here, 
was perfumed with the delicate resinous odor of 
the sweet-gale. Wild flowers grew more luxuri- 
antly. Here and there a farm-house appeared, 
with fields of grain encroaching on the moorland. 
And at last, after some miles of this gradual de- 
scent, Yolande arrived at a little sprinkling of 
houses sufficient in number—though much scat- 
tered among the fields—to be called a village, 
and drew up at the small wooden gate of a mod- 
est little mansion, very prettily situated in the 
midst of a garden of roses, columbine, nastur- 
tiums, and other cottage favorites. 

No sooner had the carriage stopped than in- 
stantly the door was opened by a smiling and 
comely dame, with silver-gray hair, and pleasant, 
shrewd gray eyes, who came down the garden 
path. She was neatly and plainly dressed in a 
housekeeper-looking kind of costume, but her 
face was refined and intelligent, and there was a 
sort of motherliness, as well as very obvious kind- 
liness, in the look with which she regarded the 
young English lady. 

“Do you know that I meant to scold you, Mrs. 
Bell, for robbing your garden again?” said Yo- 
lande. “But this time—no—I am not going to 
scold you; I can only thank you; for my papa is 
coming to-day; and oh, you should see how pret- 
ty the rooms are with the flowers you sent me! 


But not again now—not any more destroying the | 


garden.” 

“ Dear me, and is your papa coming the day ?” 
said the elderly woman, in a slow, persuasive, gen- 
tle, south-country sort of fashion. 

“Tam going now to meet him at the steamer,” 
said Yolande, quickly. ‘That is why—” 

“ Well, now,” said Mrs. Bell, “that is just a 
most extraordinary piece of good luck ; for I hap- 
pen to have a pair of the very finest and plump- 
est young ducklings that ever I set eyes on.” 

‘No, no; no, no, no,” Yolande eried, laugh- 
ing; “I can not have any more excuses for these 
kindnesses and kindnesses. Every day since I 
came here—every day a fresh excuse—and al- 
ways the boy coming with Mrs. Bell’s compli- 
ments—”’ 

“Dinna ye think I know perfectly well,” said 
the other, in a tone of half-indignant remon- 
strance, “ what it is for a young leddy to be try- 
ing housekeeping in a place like yon? So there’s 
not to be another word about it. Ye’ll jist stop 
for a minute as ye’re going back, and take the 


ducklings wi’ ye; ay, and I’ve got a nice bunch or | 


two o’ fresh-cut lettuce for ye, and a few carrots 
and turnips—I declare it’s a shame to see the 
things wasting in the gairden, for we canna use 
the half of them.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be simpler for you to give me the 
garden and the house and everything all at 
once ?” said Yolande. ‘ Well, now, I wish to see 
Mr. Melville.” 

“Ye canna do that,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why?” said the girl, with something of a 
stare, for she had not been in the habit of having 
her requests refused up in this part of the world. 

“He is at his work,” said the elderly dame, 
glancing at a small building that stood at right 
angles with the house. “Do ye think I would 
disturb him when he is at his work? Do ye 
think I want him to send me about my business ?” 

“There is a tyrant!” exclaimed Yolande. 
“Never mind, then; I wanted to thank him for 
sending me the trout. Now I will not. Well, 
good-by, Mrs. Bell. I will take the vegetables, 
and be very grateful to you, but not the duck- 
lings.” 

“Ye'll just take the ducklings, as I say, like a 
sensible young leddy,” said Mrs. Bell, with em- 
phasis; “‘and there is not to be another word 
about it.” 

So on she drove again, on this bright and beau- 
tiful July day, through a picturesque and rocky 
and rugged country, until in time she reached the 
end of her journey—the charming little hotel 
that is perched high amid the woods overlooking 
Loch Ness, within sound of the thundering Foy- 
ers Water. And as she had hurried mainly to 
give the cob a long mid-day rest—the steamer 
not being due till the afternoon—she now found 
herself with some hours’ leisure at her disposal, 
which she spent in idly wandering through the 
umbrageous woods, startling many a half-tame 
pheasant, but never coming on the real object of 
her quest, a roe-deer. And then, at last, she 
heard the throbbing of paddle-wheels in the in- 
tense silence, and just about as quick as any roe- 
deer she made her way down through the bracken 
and the bushes, and went right out to the end of 
the little pier. 

She made him out at once, even at that dis- 
tance; for though he was not a tall man, his 
sharp-featured, sun-reddened face and silver-white 
hair made him easily recognizable. And of 
course she was greatly delighted when he came 
ashore, and excited too; and she herself would 


have carried gun-cases, fishing-baskets, and what | 


not to the dog-cart, had not the boots from the 


hotel interfered. And she had a hundred eager 
questions and assurances, but would pay no heed 
to his remonstrance about the risks of her driv- 
ing. 

“ Why, papa, I drove every day at Inverstroy !” 
she exclaimed, as they briskly set out for Allt- 
nam-ba, 

“T suppose the Grahams were very kind to 
you ?” he said. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes.” 

“ And the Master, how is he?” 

“Oh, very well, I believe. Of course I have 
not seen him since Mrs. Graham left. But he 
has made all the arrangements for you—ponies, 
panniers, everything quite arranged. And he 
left the rifle at the bothy; and I have the car- 
tridges all right from Inverness—oh yes, you will 
find everything prepared; and there is no want 
of provision, for Mr. Melville sends me plenty of 
trout, and Duncan goes up the hill now and again 
for a hare, and they are sending me a sheep from 
the farm—” 

“A sheep!” 

“Dunean said it was the best way, to have a 
sheep killed. And we have new-laid eggs and 
fresh milk every day. And every one is so kind 
and attentive, papa, that whatever turns out 
wrong, that will be my fault in not arranging 
properly—” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said he, good-hu- 
moredly. “I want to hear about yourself, Yo- 
lande. What do you think of Lord Lynn and 
his sister, now that you have seen something 
more of them ?” 

This question checked her volubility, and for 
a second a very odd expression came over her 
face. 

“ They are very serious people, papa,” said she, 
with some caution. “ And—and very pious, I 
think.” 

“‘ But I suppose you are as pious as they can 
be ?” her father said. “That is no objection.” 

She was silent. 

“ And those other people—the old woman who 
pretends to be a housekeeper, and is a sort of 
Good Fairy in disguise—and the penniless young 
laird who has no land—” 

Instantly her face brightened up. 

“Oh, he is the most extraordinary person, papa 
—a magician! I can not describe it; you must 
see for yourself; but really it is wonderful. He 
has a stream to work for him—yes, for Mrs. 
| Graham and I went and visited it—climbing away 

up the hills—and there was the water-wheel at 

work in the water, and a hut close by, and there 
| were copper wires to take the electricity away 
| down to the house, where he has a store of it. It 

is a genie for him; he makes it light the lamps 
| in the house, in the school-room, and it makes 
| electrotype copies for him; it works a lathe for 
| turning wood—oh, I can’t tell you all aboutit. And 
| he has been so kind to me! but mostly in secret, 

so that I could not catch him to thank him. How 
| could I know? I complain to Mrs. Bell that it is 
| a trouble to send to Inverness for some one to 
set the clock going: the next morning—it is all 
right! It goes; nothing wrong at all! Then 
the broken window in the drawing-room: Mrs. 
Graham and I drive away to Fort Augustus ; 
when I come back in the evening there is a new 
pane put in. Then the filter in the water-tank 
up the hill—” 

“ But what on earth is this wonderful Jack-of- 
all-trades doing here? Why, you yourself wrote 
to me, Yolande, that he had taken the Snell Ex- 
hibition and the Ferguson Scholarship, and blazed 
like a comet through Balliol; and now I find him 
tinkering at window-panes.” 

She laughed. 

“]T think he works very hard: he says he is 
| very lazy. He is very fond of fishing, he is not 
well off, and here he is permitted to fish in the 
lakes far away among the hills that few people 
will take the trouble to go to. Then naturally he 
has much interest in this neighborhood, where 
once his people were the great family; and those 
living here have a great respect for him; and he 
has built a school, and teaches in it—it is a free 
school, no charge at all,” Yolande added, hastily. 
“That is Mrs. Bell’s kindness, the building of the 





| school. Then he makes experiments and discov- 
' . . . . 
| eries: is it not enough of an occupation when 


every one is talking about the electric light ? 
Also he is a great botanist; and when it is not 
school-time he is away up in the hills after rare 
plants, or to fish. Oh, it is terrible the loneliness 
of the small lakes up in the hills, Mr. Leslie has 
told me; ng road, no track, no life anywhere. 
And the long hours of climbing: oh, I am sure I 
have been sorry sometimes—many times—when 
day after day I receive a present of trout and a 
message, to think of the long climbing and the 
labor—” 

“But why doesn’t he fish in the loch at Allt- 
nam-ba ?” her father exclaimed. “That can’t be 
so difficult to get at.” 

“He had permission last year,” said she. 

“Why not this ?” 

“He thought it would be more correct to wait 
for you to give permission.” ° 

“Well, now, Yolande,” said he, peevishly, 
“‘how could you be so stupid? Here is a fellow 
who shows you all sorts of kindnesses, and you 
haven’t enough common-sense to offer him a day’s 
fishing in the loch !” 

“Tt was not my affair,” she said, cheerfully. 
“That was for you to arrange.” 

“Waiting for permission to fish in a loch like 
that!” her father said, more good-naturedly, for 
indeed his discontent with Yolande rarely last- 
ed for more than about the fifteenth part of a 
second, “Leslie told me the loch would be in- 
finitely improved if five-sixths of the fish were 
netted out of it; the trout would run to a better 
size. However, Miss Yolande, since you've treat- 
ed him badly, you must make amends. You must 
ask him to dinner.” 

“Oh yes, papa, I shall be glad to do that,” she 
| said, blithely. 








| ised ?” 


“Tf the house is anywhere near the road, we 
can pick him up as we go along. Then I sup- 
pose you could send a message to the Master; he 
is not likely to have an engagement.” 

“But you don’t mean for to-night,” she said, 
in amazement. 

“T do, indeed. Why not?” 

“What! the first night that we have to our- 
selves together, to think of inviting strangers ?” 

“Strangers?” he repeated. “That is an odd 
phrase to be used by a young lady who wears an 
engaged ring.” 

“But I am not married yet, papa,” said she, 
flushing slightly. “Iam only engaged. When 
I am a wife, it may be different; but at present 
I am your daughter.” 

“ And you would rather that we had this first 
evening all by ourselves ?” 

“It is not a wish, papa,” said she, coolly; “it 
is a downright certainty. There is only dinner 
for two, and there will be only dinner for two, 
and these two are youandI. Do you forget that 
I am mistress of the house ?” 

Well, he seemed nothing loath; the prospect 
did not at all overcloud his face, as they drove 
away through this smiling and cheerful and pic- 
turesque country, with the severer altitudes be- 
yond gradually coming into view. 

That same night Yolande and her father set 
out for an arm-in-arm stroll away down the broad 
silent valley. It was late; but still there was a 
bewilderment of light all around them, for in the 
northwestern heavens the wan twilight still lin- 
gered, while behind them, in the southeast, the 
moon had arisen, and now projected their shad- 
ows before them as they walked. Yolande was 
talkative and joyous—the silence and the loneli- 
ness of the place did not seem to oppress her; 
and he was always a contented listener. They 
walked away along the strath, under the vast sol- 
itudes of the hills, and by the side of this winding 
and murmuring stream, and in time they reached 
the loch. For a wonder it was perfectly still. 
The surface was like glass, and those portions 
that were in shadow were black as jet. But these 
were not many, for the moonlight was shining 
adown this wide space, touching softly the over- 
hanging crags and the woods, and showing them, 
as they got on still further, above the loch and 
the bridge and the river, and standing silent amid 
the silent plantations, the pale white walls of 
Lynn. 

“ And so you think, Yolande,” said he, “that 
you will be quite happy in living in this golitary 
place ?” 

“If you were always to be away—oh no; but 
with you coming to see me sometimes, as now— 
oh, yes, yes: why not ?” said she, cheerfully. 

“You wouldn’t mind being cut off from the 
rest of the world ?” he said. 

“1%” she said. “ What is it to me? 
so few people elsewhere.” 

“Tt would be a peaceful life, Yolande,” said 
he, thoughtfully. “ Would it not?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, brightly. “ And 
then, papa, you would take Allt-nam-ba for the 
whole year, every year, and not merely have a 
few weeks’ shooting in the autumn. Why should 
it not be a pleasant place to live in? Could any- 
thing be more beautiful than to-night—and the 
solitude? And one or two of the people are so 
kind. But this I must tell you, papa, that the 
one who has been kindest to me here is not Lord 
Lynn, nor his sister, Mrs. Colquhoun, nor any one 
of them, but Mrs. Bell; and the first chance, 
when she is sure not to meet Mr. Melville, or Mr. 
Leslie—for she is very particular about that, and 
pretends only to be a housekeeper—I am going 
to bring her up to Allt-nam-ba; and you will see 
how charming she is, and how good and wise and 
gentle, and how proud she is of Mr. Melville. As 
for him, he laughs at her. He laughs at every 
one. He has no respect for any one more than 
another; he talks to Lord Lynn as he talks to 
Duncan—perhaps with more kindness to Duncan, 
Rich or poor, it is no difference—no, he does not 
seem to understand that there is a difference. 
And all the people, the shepherds, the gillies, and 
Mrs. Macdougal at the farm—every one thinks 
there is no one like him. Perhaps I have learned 
a little from him, even in so short a time; it may 
be. Ido not care that Mrs. Bell has been a cook ; 
that is nothing to me; I see that she is a good 
woman, and clever, and kind; and I will be her 
friend if she pleases; and I know that he gives 
her more honor than to any one else, though he 
does not say much. No, he is too sarcastic ; and 
not very courteous. Sometimes he is almost 
rude; but he is a little more considerate with old 
people—” 

“Look here, Yolande,” her father said, with a 
laugh. ‘All this afternoon, and all this evening, 
and ail down this valley, you have done nothing 
but talk about this wonderful Mr. Melville, al- 
though you say you have scarcely ever seen 
him.” 

“No, no, no, papa. I said, when he had done 
any kindness to me, he had kept out of the way, 
and I had no chance to thank him.” 

“ Very well: all your talking has produced no- 
thing but a jumble. I want to see this laird 
without land, this Balliol clockmaker, this fisher- 
man school-master, this idol who is worshipped by 
the natives. Let me see what he is like, first of 
all. Ask him to dinner, and the Master too. 
We have few neighbors, and we must make the 
most of them. So now let us get back home 
again, child; though it is almost a shame to go 
indoors on such a night. And you don’t really 
think you would regret being shut off from the 
world, Yolande, in this solitude ?” 

She was looking along the still loch, and the 
wooded shores, and the moon-lit crags that were 
mirrored in the glassy water; and her eyes were 
happy enough. 

“Ts it not like fairy-land, papa? How could 
one regret living in such a beautiful place? Be- 
sides,” she added, cheerfully, “ have I not prom- 
And therewith she held out her un- 
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gloved hand for a second; and he understood 
what she meant; for he saw the three diamonds 
on her engagement ring clear in the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“MELVILLE’S WELCOME HOME.” 


Amr all the hurry and bustle of preparing for 
the Twelfth, Yolande and her affairs seemed half 
forgotten; and she, for one, was glad to forget 
them; for she rejoiced in the activity of the mo- 
ment, and was proud to see that the wheels of 
the little household worked very smoothly. And 
long ago she had mastered all the details about 
the luncheon to be sent up the hill, and the 
dinner for the gillies, and what not; she had 
got her instructions from Mrs. Graham at In- 
verstroy. 

In the midst of all this, however, the Master of 
Lynn wrote the following note to his sister: 


“Lynn Towers, August 8. 

“Dear Potty,—I wish to goodness you would 
come over here for a couple of days and put 
matters straight. Iam helpless. I go for a lit- 
tle quiet to Allt-nam-ba. I would ask Jack Mel- 
ville to interfere, but he is so blunt-tongued he 
would most likely make the row worse. Of 
course it’s all Tabby: if ever I succeed to Lynn, 
won't I make the old cat skip out of that! I ex- 
pected my father to be cross when I suggested 
something about Yolande, but I thought he would 
see the reasonableness, etc. But Tabby heard of 
it, and then it was all ‘ alliance with demagogues,’ 
‘disgrace of an ancient family,’ ‘ the Leslies sell- 
ing their honor for money,’ and other rubbish. 
I don’t mind. It doesn’t hurt me. I have not 
knocked about with Jack Melville for nothing; I 
ean distinguish between missiles that are made 
of air, and pass by you, and missiles that are 
made of granite or wood, and can cut your head 
open. But the immediate thing is this: they 
won’t call on the Winterbournes, and this is not 
only a gross discourtesy, but very impolitic. I 
should not at all wonder, if Mr. Winterbourne 
has a good season this year, if he were to take a 
lease of Allt-nam-ba; and Duncan is reckoning 
on 1200 brace. As a good tenant my father 
ought to call on Mr. Winterbourne, if for nothing 
else. And of course matters can not remain as 
they are. There must be an explanation. What 
I am dreadfully afraid of is that Yolande may 
meet Tabby some day, and that Tabby may say 
something. At present they have only met driv- 
ing—I mean since you left—so that was only a 
case of bowing. To hear Tabby talk would make 
you laugh; but it makes me rather wild, I con- 
fess; and though my father says less, or nothing 
at all, I can see that what she says is making 
him more and more determined. So do come 
along, and bring some common-sense into the at- 
mosphere of the house. What on earth has pol- 
itics got to do with Yolande? Come and fight it 
out with Tabby. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ A. Less.” 


This was the answer that arrived on the ever- 

ing of the next day: : 
“Inverstroy, Auguat 9. 

“Dear ArcHIE,—You must have gone mad. 
We have five visitors in the house already, and 
by the day after to-morrow we shall be full to 
the hall door. It is quite absurd; Jim has not 
asked a single bachelor this year, and every man 
who is coming is bringing his wife. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing ?—really I can’t under- 
stand why women should be such fools: not a 
single invitation refused! But there is one thing 
—they will get a good dose of grouse talk before 
they go south, and if they are not heartily ‘sick 
of hearing about stags it will be a wonder. So 
you see, my dear Master, you must worry out of 
that muddle in your own way; and I have no 
doubt you got into it through temper, and being 
uncivil to Aunt Colquhoun. It is impossible for 
me to leave Inverstroy at present. But, what- 
ever you do, don’t get spiteful, and go and run 
away with Shena Van. 

“ Your affectionate sister, 
“ Potty.” 


Well, it was not until the eve of the Twelfth 
that Yolande gave her first dinner-party, the de- 
lay having chiefly been occasioned by their hav- 
ing to wait for some wine from Inverness. This 
was a great concession on the part of her father; 
but when he discovered that she was desperately 
afraid that her two guests, the Master of Lynn 
and Mr. Melville, would imagine that the absence 
of wine from the table was due to her negligence 
and stupidity as a housekeeper, he yielded at 
once. Nay, in case they might throw any blame 
on her of any kind, her father himself wrote to 
a firm in Inverness, laying strict injunctions on 
them as to brands and so forth. All of which 
trouble was quite thrown away, as it turned out, 
for both the young men seemed quite indifferent 
about drinking anything ; but the wine was there, 
and Yolande could not be blamed: that was his 
chief and only consideration. 

Just before dinner Mr. Winterbourne, Yolande, 
and the Master were standing outside the lodge, 
looking down the wide glen, which was now flood- 
ed with sunset light. Young Leslie’s eyes were 
the eyes of a deer-stalker; the slightest move- 
ment anywhere instantly attracted them; and 
when two sheep—little dots they were, at the far 
edge of the hill just above the lodge—suddenly 
ceased grazing and lifted their heads, he knew 
there must be some one there. The next mo- 
ment a figure appeared on the sky-line. 

“T suppose that is Jack Melville,” he said, 
peevishly. “I wish he wouldn’t come across the 
forest when he is up at his electric boxes.” 

“But does he do harm ?” said Yolande. 
can not shoot deer with copper wires.” 

“Oh, he’s all over the place,” said the Master 
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of Lynn. “ And there isn’t a keeper or a watch- 
er who will remonstrate with him, and of course 
I can’t. He’s always after his botany, or his fish- 
ing, or something. The best thing about it is that 
he is a capital hand to have with you if there are 
any stray deer about, and you want to have a shot 
without disturbing the herd. He knows their ways 
most wonderfully, and can tell you the track they 
are certain to take.” 

Meanwhile the object of these remarks was 
coming down the hill-side at a swinging pace, 
and very soon he had crossed the little bridge, 
and was coming up the path, heralding his arrival 
with a frank and careless greeting to his friends. 
He was a rather tall, lean, large-boned, and pow- 
erful-looking man of about eight-and-twenty ; 
somewhat pale in face, seeing that he lived so 
much out-of-doors; his hair a raven black; his 
eyes gray, penetrating, and steadfast; his mouth 
firm, and yet mobile and expressive at times ; his 
forehead square rather than lofty; his voice, a 
chest voice, was heard in pleasant and well-mod- 
ulated English: he had not acquired any trace of 
the high falsetto that prevails (or prevailed a few 
years ago) among the young men at Oxford. As 
for his manner, that was characterized chiefly by 
a curious simplicity and straightforwardness. He 
seemed to have no time to be self-conscious. 
When he spoke to any one, it was without thought 
or heed of any by-stander. With that one per- 
son he had to do. Him or her he seized, with 
look and voice; and even after the most formal 
introduction he would speak to you in the most 
simple and direct way, as if life were not long 
enough to be wasted in conventionalities, as if 
truth were the main thing, as if all human beings 
were perfectly alike, and as if there was no rea- 
son in the world why this new stranger should 
not be put on the footing of a friend. If he had 
an affectation, it was to represent himself as a 
lazy and indolent person, who believed in nothing, 
and laughed at everything, whereas he was ex- 
tremely industrious and indefatigable, while there 
were certainly two or three things that he be- 
lieved in—more, perhaps, than he would confess. 

“ Here, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, “is the 
little vasculum I spoke to you about; it has seen 
some service, but it may do well enough. And 
here is Bentley's Manual, and a Flora. The 
Flora is an old one; I brought an old one pur- 
posely, for at the beginning there is a synopsis 
of the Linnean system of classification, and you 
will find that the easiest way of making out the 
name of a new plant. Of course,” he added, 
when he had put the vasculum and the books on 
the window-sill and come back, “when you get 
further on, when you begin to see how all these 
plants have grown to be what they are, when you 
come to study the likenesses and relationships— 
and unless you mean to go so far you are only 
wasting time to begin—you will follow Jussieu 
and De Candolle; but in the mean time you will 
find the Linnean system a very dodgy instru- 
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“AND OF COURSE SHE WAS GREATLY DELIGHTED WHEN HE CAME ASHORE.” 


ment when you arein a difficulty. Then, another 
thing—imind, I am assuming that you mean busi- 
ness ; if you want to frivvle, and pick pretty po- 
sies, I shut my door on you; but, I say, if you 
mean business, I have told Mrs. Bell you are to 
have access to my herbarium, whether I am there 
or not.” 

But here Yolande began to laugh. 

“Oh yes, that is so probable!” said 
“Mrs. Bell allowing me to. go into your study ! 

“Mrs. Bell and I understand each other very 
well, I assure you,” he said, gravely. “We are 
only two augurs, who wink at each other; or rath- 
er we shut our eyes to each other’s humbug.” 

“Why, Jack, she means to buy back Monaglen 
for you!” the Master of Lynn exclaimed. 

“]T know she has some romantic scheme of that 
sort in her head,” he said, frankly. “It is quite 
absurd. What should I do with Monaglen? 
However, in the mean time I have made pretty 
free use of the old lady’s money at Gress; and 
she is highly pleased, for she was fond of my fa- 
ther’s family, and she likes to hear me spoken 
well of, and you can so easily purchase gratitude 
—especially with somebody else’s money. You 
see, it works well all round. Mrs. Bell, who is an 
honest, shrewd, good, kindly woman, sees that her 
charity is administered with some care; the peo- 
ple around— but especially the children —are 
benefited; I have leisure for any little experi- 
ments and my idle rambles; and if Mrs. Bell and 
I hoodwink each other, it is done very openly, 
and there is no great harm.” 

“She was very indignant,” said young Leslie, 
laughing, “when you wouldn’t have your name 
put on the tablet in the school-house.” 

“What tablet ?” said Yolande. 

“Oh, a tablet saying that Mr. Melville had 
built the school and presented it to the people 
of Gress.” 

“And I never contributed a farthing!” he 
said. “She did the whole thing. Well, now, 
that shows how artificial the position is; and, 
necessarily, it won’t last. We have for so long 
been hypocrites for the public good—let us say it 
was for the public good; but there must come 
an end.” 

“Why, Jack, if you leave Gress you'll fairly 
break the old dame’s heart. And as for the neigh- 
borhood—it will be like the going away of Aiken- 
drum.” 

“Who was that ?” said Yolande. 

“Tam sure I don’t know. Mrs. Bell will sing 
the song for you, if you ask her; she knows all 
those old things. I don’t know who the gentle- 
man was, but they made a rare fuss about his go- 
ing away. 
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“**Bout him the carles were gabbin’, 

The braw laddies sabbin’, 
And a’ the lasses greetin’, 
For that Aikendrum’s awa’.’” 


“The dinner is ready, madam,” said a soft- 
voiced and pretty Highland maid-servant, appear- 





ing at the door; and Yolande’s heart sank with- 
in her. She summoned up her courage never- 
theless; she walked into the room sedately, and 
took her place at the head of the table with much 
graciousness, though she was in reality very nerv- 
ous and terribly anxious about the result of this 
wild experiment. Well, she need not have been 
anxious. The dinner was excellently cooked, 
and very fairly served. And if those two young- 
er men seemed quite indifferent as to what they 
ate and drank, and much more interested in a 
discussion about certain educational matters, at 
least Mr. Winterbourne noted and approved ; and 
greatly comforted was she from time to time to 
hear him say: “ Yolande, this is capital hare soup ; 
why can’t we get hare soup cooked in this way 
in the south?” Or, “ Yolande, these are most 
delicious trout. Mr. Melville’s catching, I sup- 
pose? It seems to me you’ve stumbled on an 
uncommonly good cook.” Or,“ What? Another 
robbery of Mrs. Bell’s poultry yard? Well, 
they’re fine birds—noble, noble. We must send 
her some grouse to-morrow, Yolande.” 

And then outside there was a sudden and por- 
tentous growl of bass drones ; and then the break- 
ing away into the shrill clear music of a quick- 
step; and through the blue window-panes they 
could see in the dusk the tall, tightly built figure 
of young Duncan, the pipes over his shoulder, 
marching erect and proud up and down the gravel- 
path. That was the proper way to hear the pipes 
—away up there in the silence of the hills, amid 
the gathering gloom of the night; and now they 
would grow louder and shriller as he drew near, 
and now they would grow fainter and fainter as 
he passed by, while all around them, whether the 
musie was faint or shrill, was the continuous 
hushed murmur of the mountain streams. 

“T told Duncan,” said Yolande to the Master, 
“that it was a shame he should keep all his play- 
ing for the shepherds in the bothy. And he 
told me that he very well knew the ‘Hills of 
Lynn.’” 

Young 
of smile. 

“You don’t think that is the ‘ Hills of Lynn,’ 
do you, Yolande ?” 

“Ts it not? I have heard very few.” 

“No; I am not first favorite to-night. 
the ‘ Hills of Lynn.’ 
Home.’ ” 

Yolande looked surprised, but not in any way 
guilty. 

“T assure you, Miss Winterbourne,” said Jack 
Melvijle, pleasantly enough, “ that I don’t feel at 
all hurt or insulted. I know Duncan means no 
sarcasm. He is quite well aware that we haven't 
had a home to welcome us this many a day; 
but he is not playing the quickstep out of irony. 
He and I are too old friends for that.” 

“Oh,I am sure he does not mean anything 
like that,” said Yolande. “It is a great compli- 
ment he means, is it not ?” 


Leslie regarded her with an odd kind 
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Then coffee came; and cigars and pipes were 
produced; and as Yolande had no dread of to- 
bacco smoke, they all remained together, draw- 
ing in their chairs to the brisk fire of wood and 
peat, and forming a very friendly, snug, and com- 
fortable little circle. Nor was their desultory 
chatting about educational projects solely; nor, 
on the other hand, was it confined to grouse and 
the chances of the weather; it rambled over 
many and diverse subjects, while always, from 
time to time, could be heard in the distance (for 
Duncan had retired to regale his friends in the 
bothy) the faint echoes of “ The Seventy-ninth’s 
Farewell to Gibraltar,” or “ Mackenzie’s Farewell 
to Sutherland,” or “ The Barren Rocks of Aden,” 
with occasionally the sad slow wail of a La- 
ment—“ Lord Lovat’s,” or “ Mackintosh’s,” or 
“Mac Crimmon’s.” And as Mr. Melville proved 
to be a very ready talker (as he lay back there 
in an easy-chair, with the warm rays of the fire 
lighting up his fine intellectual features and 
clear and penetrating gray eyes), Mr. Winter- 
bourne had an abundant opportunity of studying 
this new friend; and so far from observing in 
him any of the browbeating and brusqueness he 
had heard of, on the contrary, he discovered the 
most ample tolerance, and more than that, a sort 
of large-hearted humanity, a sympathy, a sincer- 
ity, and directness of speech, that begun to ex- 
plain to him why Mr. Melville of Gress was such 
a favorite with those people about there. He 
seemed to assume that the person he was talk- 
ing to was his friend; and that it was useless to 
waste time in formalities of conversation. His 
manner toward Yolande (her father thought) was 
characterized by just a little too much of indif- 
ference; but then he was a school-master, and 
not in the habit of attaching importance to the 
opinions of young people, 

It was really a most enjoyable, confidential, 
pleasant evening; but it had to come to an end; 
and when the two young men left, both Yolande 
and her father accompanied them to the door, 
The moon was risen now, and the long wide glen 
looked beautiful enough. 

“Well, now, Mr. Melville,” said Mr. Winter- 
bourne, as they were going away, “ whenever 
you have an idle evening, I hope you will remem- 
ber us, and take pity on us.” 

“You may see too much of me.” 

“That is impossible,” said Yolande, quickly ; 
and then she, added very prettily, “ You know, 
Mr. Melville, if you come often enongh you will 
find it quite natural that Duncan should play for 
you ‘ Melville’s Welcome Home.’ ” 

He stood for a moment uncertain ; it was the 
first sign of embarrassment he had shown that 
night.” 

“Well,” said he, “that is the most friendly 
thing that has been said to me for many a day. 
Who could resist such an invitation? Good- 
night—good-night.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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A MODERN DINNER TABLE. 


HERE are few more ancient institutions than 
the dinner table, or any which has so sud- 
denly become picturesque and luxurious beyond 
the fashion of the immediate past. Up to twen- 
ty years ago the dinner, even in the house of a 
merchant prince, was a plain affair compared to 
what it is now. There was a white table-cloth 
of double damask, there were handsome big nap- 
kins, there was a rich service of solid silver, and 
perhaps some good china. If flowers were used, 
it was sparingly; and as for glass, only a few 
plain white, and at most one green or red glass for 
claret or hock, were placed at the side of the plate. 
Of course there were variations and exceptions 
to this rule, but they were few and far between. 
One man or often one maid servant waited upon 
the table; and as a protector for the table-cloth, 
mats were used, implying the fear that the dish, if 
set down, brought from the top of the kitchen 
range, would leave a spot or stain. All was on a 
simple and economical plan. The grand dinners 
were all served by caterers, who sent their men 
to wait upon them, leading to the remark, that 
was often laughed at as showing English stupid- 
ity, made by the Marquis of Hartington when he 
visited New York during our war, As he looked 
at old Peter Van Dyck and his colored assistants, 
whom he had seen at every dinner, he remarked, 
“How much all your servants resemble each oth- 
er in America!” It was really an unintentional 
sarcasm, and might well have told our nowveaur 
riches that they would do better to have their own 
trained servants to do the work than to employ 
on occasions these outside men. It is a degree 
of elegance to which we have not as a nation yet 
arrived, that of a well-trained corps of domestic 
servants. 

A mistress of the house should be capable of 
teaching servants their duty in the laying of a 
table or the conduct of such, if she has to take, 
as most American ladies do, the uneducated Irish- 
man from his native bogs as a house servant. If 
she hires the cultivated and well-recommended 
foreign servant, he is too apt to be insolent, and 





to disarrange her establishment by disparaging 
the scale on which it is fixed, and he almost always 
engenders a spirit of discontent in her household. 
Very high class servants, who can take the whole 
management of affairs into their hands, are only 
possible to people of great wealth, and they be- 
come tyrants who are wholly detestable to the 
master and mistress after a short slavery. One 
New York butler lately refused to wash dishes, 
telling the lady of the house that it would ruin 
his finger-nails. And yet the man was a con- 
summate servant, laying the table and waiting 
upon it with an ease and grace which gave his 
mistress that pleasant feeling of certainty that 
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| dinner-giving is a sorrow beyond all words. 
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all would go well, which is the most comfortable 
of all feelings to a hostess, and without which 


The arrangements of a dinner table and the 
waiting upon it are the most important of all the 
duties of a servant or servants, and any betrayal 
of ignorance, any nervousness or noise, any acci- 
dent, is most to be deplored, showing as it does 
want of experience and lack of training. 

No one wishes to invite his friends to be un- 
comfortable. Those dreadful dinners which 
Thackeray describes, where people of small in- 
comes tried to rival those of larger incomes, and 
had things sent in from the greengrocers, will for- 
ever remain in the minds of his readers as among 
the most painful of all the revelations of sham. 
We should be real first, and ornamental afterward. 

Now in an opulent family a butler and two foot- 
men are kept, and it is their duty to work togeth- 
er in harmony, the butler being first. The two 
footmen lay the table, the butler looking on to 
see that it is properly done. The butler takes 
care of the wine, and stands behind his mistress’s 
Where only one man is kept, the whole 
duty devolves upon him, and he has generally the 
assistance of the parlor-maid, When only a maid- 
servant is kept, the mistress of the house must 
overlook, and see that all her arrangements are 
carried out. 

The invention of the extension table in our 
long narrow dining-rooms has led to the expul- 
sion of the pretty round table, which is of all oth- 
ers the most cheerful. If any lady has a large 
square room, she should have a round table. The 
extension table, however, is almost inevitable, and 
one of the ordinary size, with two leaves added, 
will seat twelve people. The public caterers say 
that every additional leaf gives room for four more 
people, but the hostess had better try this with 
her dining-room chairs, as there may be danger of 
crowding. New York dinner parties are often 
too crowded—sixteen being asked when the table 
only accommodates fourteen. This is a mistake, 
as heat and crowding should be avoided. In coun- 
try houses, or in Philadelphia, Boston, Washing- 
ton, and other cities where the dining-rooms are 
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apt to be larger than we are allowed in New York, 
the danger of crowding, of heat, of want of ven- 
tilation can be more readily avoided, but in a gas- 
lighted, furnace-heated room in New York the 
sufferings of the diners-out are sometimes terrible. 

The arrangements for the dinner, whether the 
party be ten or twenty, are, however, the same. 
Much has been said about the number invited, 
and there is an old saw that one should not invite 
“fewer than the Graces or more than the Muses.” 
This tendency to uneven numbers refers to the 
difficulty of seating a party of eight, where, if the 
host and hostess take the head and foot of the 
table, two gentlemen and two ladies will come 
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together. But the number of the Graces being 
three, no worse number than that could be se- 
lected for a dinner party, and nine would be 
equally uncomfortable at an extension table, be- 
ing three on one side and four on the other. Ten 
is a good number for a small dinner, and easy to 
manage. One servant can well wait on ten peo- 
ple, and do it well, if well trained. However, twen- 
ty-four people often sit down at a modern dinner 
table, and are well served by a butler and two 
men. Some luxurious dinner-givers have a man 
behind each chair, but that is ostentatious, 

The lady of the house, if she issues invitations 
for a dinner of ten or twenty, should do it a fort- 
night in advance, and should have her cards en- 


| graved thus: 


| 





Mr. and Mrs. James Norman 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brown's company at dinner 
on Thursday, February eighth, 
at seven o'clock. 


These engraved forms on note-paper, filled up with 
the necessary name and date, are very convenient 
and elegant, and should be answered by the for- 
tunate recipient immediately, in the most formal 
manner, and the engagement should be serupu- 
lously kept if aecepted. If illness, death of rela- 
tives, or other causes intervene, the hostess should 
be immediately notified of the event. 

No husband is ever invited without his wife, or 
wife without her husband, to a dinner party, un- 
less great intimacy exists between the parties, 
and a sudden requirement of a gentleman or lady 
guest makes the request imperative. 

The usual hour for dinner parties in America 
is seven o'clock; but whatever the hour, if the 
invited guests accept, they should take care to 
be punctual to the minute. In the hall the 
gentleman should find a card written with his 
name and that of the lady whom he is to take 
in, and a small boutonniére, which he places in 
his button-hole. On entering the drawing-room 
the lady goes first, not taking her husband’s arm, 
If the gentleman is not acquainted with the lady 
whom he is to take in to dinner, he asks his host- 


TABLE.—Drawn sy W. A. Rogers. 


ess to introduce him to her, and he converses with 
her a few minutes before entering the dining- 
room. 

When dinner is ready, and the last guest has 
arrived, the butler comes in and announces the 
dinner. The host first with the lady to 
whom the dinner is given, and the hostess comes 
last with the gentleman whom she wishes to honor. 

The people who enter a modern dining-room 
find a picture before them, a graphic illustration 
of which, copied from one of the most elegant and 
artistic known to fashionable New York society, 
will be found on this page. It has not been 
achieved without painstaking, thought, expense, 


goes 





a 
dle shades. 


| 


| ty-six candles will well light 


| 
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and experience; therefore, like all works of art, 
it is worth study. 
The first thought which strikes the observer is, 





“What a splendid bit of color!” as the open- 
work white table-cloth is spread over a red 
ground, and over that a mat of red velvet em- 


broidered with peacocks’ feathers and gold lace, 
and on that a 
lined with 


large silver salver or oblong tray, 


mirrcr, on which the Dresden swans 
and silver lilies float as in the real thing. In the 
middle of this long tray stands a lofiy vase of 
silver or crystal, with flowers and fruit cunningly 
disposed, and around it are placed tropical vines. 


At each of the four 
four ruby glass flagons, set in 


of the table stand 
cold with the most 


corners 


beautiful workmanship in the gold standards 
Cups or silver-gilt vases with centres of cut glass 
hold the bonbons and smaller fruits. Four ean- 
delabra hold up red wax candles with red shades, 
Sometimes flat glass troughs filled with flowers 
stand opposite each plat These can be so ar- 
ranged as to make a floral pattern 

At each place, as the servant draws back the 
chair, the guest sees a bewildering number of 


glass goblets, wines, and champagne glasses, sev 


eral forks, knives, and spoons, and a majolica 
with a bit 
The napkin, 


which the guest 


plate holding oysters on the half-shells, 
of lemon in the centre of the plate 


de ftly folded, holds a dinner roll, 





immediately removes, putting the napkin over his 
or her lap. The servants then, seeing all the 
guests seated, pass red and black pepper in silver 
pepper-pots on a silver waitet A small peculiar- 
ly shaped fork is laid by each plate, at the rig 
hand, for the oysters: some ladies now have 
their forks laid on the left hand of the plate, as 
is the case in the illustration, although that is 
not usual, After the oysters are eaten the plates 
are removed, and two kinds of soup are passed— 
a white and & brown soup 

During this part of the dinner the guest has 
plentiful need of his eyes to look at the beautiful 
Queen Anne silve r, the handsome unps, 1 lamps 


are used (we may mention the fact that about twen- 
« 


a dinner of sixteert 
persons), and the various colors of lamp and can- 


Then the 
as the dinner goes on, the 


beauty of the flowers, and, 
variety of the modern 
Dresden china, the Sevres, the Roval Worcest 
and the old Blue can be discussed 

The service is @ la Russe ; 





and admired 





that is, eve 


handed by the servants. Nothing is seen on the 
table but the wines (and o1 a few of them), the 
bonbons, and the fruit. sy dishes are 


No grea 
The ladies have each a bouquet, and 
possibly a painted reticule of silk filled with sugar- 
plums, and sometimes a pretty fan or ribbon with 
their name or monogram painted on it. 

Each person finds at his right hand a goblet of 
elegantly engraved glass for water, two of the 


allowed. 
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broad, flat, flaring shape of the modern cham- 
pagne glass (although some hosts are returning 
to the long vase-like glass of the past for cham- 
pagne), a beautiful Bohemian green glass, appar- 
ently set with gems, for the hock, a ruby red glass 
for the claret, two other large white claret or 
Burgundy glasses, and three wine-glasses of cut 
or engraved glass. Harlequin glasses are in 
fashion for those who delight in color and va- 
riety, thus giving to the table the effect of a bed 
of tulips. 

The hostess may prefer the modern napery, so 
exquisitely embroidered in gold thread, which af- 
fords one an opportunity to see the family coat 
of arms, or the heraldic animals, the lion and the 
two-headed eagle and the griffin, intertwined in 
graceful shapes around the whole edge of the 
table and on the napkins. 

As the dinner goes on, the guest revels in un- 
expected surprises in the beauty of the plates, 
some of them looking as if of solid gold, yet of 
the finest porcelain ; and when the Roman punch 
is served it comes on in the heart of a red, red 
rose, or in the bosom of a swan, or the “ right 
little, tight little” life-saving boat, or the cup of 
a lily. Faience, china, glass, and ice are all 
pressed into the service of the Roman punch, 
and sometimes the prettiest dishes of all are 
hewn out of ice. 

We will try to see how all this picture is made, 
beginning at the laying of the table, the process 
of which we will explain in detail in the next 
Number of the Bazar. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORE. 
Dr. Dantes T. Necson, Chicago, says: “IT find it a 
jleasant and valuable re smedy in indigestion, particu- 
Farly in overworked men.”—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Peraig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.]} 





FROM THE “BOSTON COURIER.” 


Tur electric light in the pretty little Bijou Theatre 
ewe the part of detective, and reveals the powder on 
ovely woman's face; but Levy's Leblache Face Pow- 
der has settled that question with entire success. A 
lady can use this delightful toilet preparation, and the 
glare of the electric light cannot tell that she owes her 
smooth, soft, and beautiful skin to Monsieur Levy’s art. 
—(Adv,} 





THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burwert’s Coooatnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapent and beat Hair Dreasing in the world. 
Burnerr’s Fi.avoriwe Exrracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.]} 





Hoarsenrss.—All suffering from Jrritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the immediate relief afforded by the use of * Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” Solid only in boxea.—{Adv.]} 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Ol), with Pe psin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original, 1121 Broadway 
and 578 Sth Ave.—[Adv.} 





C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
Be = Fur Fashion Book free to any address. —[ Ado. ] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-we ight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya Baxtxe Powprnr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





50 Elegant Gennine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


VOLUME XVL, NO. 18. 








GOLD MEDAL, ad 1878. 
BAKER 


5 breaklast facoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near pom St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St., Brookly 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES j 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dre mh gg and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, dee., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cle: aren! or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
temyz utize d anew eve ry de partme nt of our busine 28, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


ONDS EXTRA 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 




















PRANG'’S 


EASTER CARDS 


For 1883. 


Easter Lily, 


WATER LILY EASTER CROSS, 
SATIN CARDS, ETC., ETC. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





WHE ELDREDGE « 


MACH 





NOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat- tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
bat something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Av KNUK, New York. 














GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN EARRIN Gs. 


If you want really satisfactory and 
only ‘those bearing the trade-mark 
Earrings of this 
ones provided with 
ent Catch,” the 


not likely to be broken. 








are that, the catch being turned to one side, the 
hook can be put through the ear without any 
pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, is 


lasting imitation diamond goods, buy 
on the cards. 

make are the only 
“Mackinney’s Pat- 
advantages of which 





CLOSED. 
24th, 1882. 


Patented January 











VVELLS, Ricnahoton & ce 


BURUNGTON, VT, 


Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you | needn't be sa 
stuck up! My mamma is going to get some of those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fanc article Ne J and perfe ety col- 

red to any shade. Bla srown, Green Ine, 

Scarlet, Jardinal Meds I Bre Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 2 other best colors, warranted F. ‘ast 
and Durable. Eac *h package will color one to four Ibs. 
of goods. If you have never wsed Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post- -paid. 24 colored 

samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a scent stamp. 

P WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 
ing Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande- 
Pik. F kinds of ornamental work. ‘Equal to 
any of the high- priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELIS, RICHARDSON | & €0., Burlington, Vt. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
riala used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year’s catalogue. 














ee with every one dollar Collection 
alsam, Pansy, 


Dianthus. Our Instructions for the Culture 
Slants and General Piaget ens and 
ue. 


For #1. <R will send — mail the 
following 10 Bes oses. fo at Pe Pur- 


seg that have Re introduce 
: Perles des Jagdens, Ne} hetos, Dect 
essjof Edenburgh, Marchiel Neil, Malmaison, Sof- 
frano, Bon Seline, Genl. Jacquimot, Hermosa, 
w Hybrids Teas—the 
and constant bloomers 


onenin Bulbs, for 
for 





‘or 
197 W. 4th: 
+) Cincinnati, O 


LEWANDO’S. 


French Dye House, 
17 Temple Place, 


WITHOUT 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


R | PPI N G + Price- List Sent Free, 


THE WINS NG CON D CcO’s 


EVEK-BLOO. 


ROSES 


patted gonee pei Re NEatY 


delfvered el ont postpai 














DRESSES 
DYED 











office. g splendid chor ice, all 

for $i iss $2) 19 for’ a5 pits $4:'35 le $5: 
$ for's Gis: WeClVeE a Han 

Pigeon, aa yabineoncsats 

Treaties on | the Ri justr Sreetoall 


onthe DINGEE 4 & "CONARD co 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 





HM EADQUARTERS FOR 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 
All the New as well aa the Old sorts will be found in 
our Catalogue of 90 pages, which is forwarded FREE 
WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 





ROSES#= 


Bedding Plants, 
b: 
free. J.T. PRULLIPS, West Grove, Uhester Uo._Pa. 


Hardy Shrubber 
ft 
y EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Singer's Parent Graver Parser. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
25 cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. . 


sg LIVELY DISCUSSION.” 
Beautiful new set of Gi/t Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of four 8c. stamps. WHITING, 60 Nassau St., N. 








“5 Bi 7 'o 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every description, selected with ad ent and taste. 
For Circular, a drest Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWST ER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 





L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehea 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin, Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund 
ed.” From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c 
each. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in, 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5(c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Se pt. 4, 1ST7,s0 highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, compicte. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline ro. and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hiair, the be: ard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without i injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if “desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 


onmat and Embroidery, and Lessons in Emdroid- 
, Third Floor. 
Yew illustrated price-list on receipt of 5c. in postage. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., mear | 6th Ave., a teow York. 
THE UNEQU ALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


wa) PROVIDENCE, R. I, 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is easy run- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York (new and 
complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


Head Colds, Watery Discharges from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relieved. 

Choking mucus dislodged, membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sweetened, sncll, taste and 
hearing restorea and ravages checked. 

Cough, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Pains in the Chest, Dyspepsia, Wasting of Stre ongth 
and Ficsh, Loss of Slec Pp, cte., eurcd. 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s Inhaler, in one paci:- 
age, of all druggists, for $1. Ask for Sanronp’s 




















RapicaL CurE. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
Pronounced by emi- 
nent men and women, 


FYE S and the Press gener- 
ally, the most needful, 
charming, and inter- 

' esting book for wom- 


en ever written. Over 
100,000 copies of the author’s ‘‘ Common Sense in 
the Household ” have been sold, and she has had hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers. Price, $2. Sent, 
postpeld, on receipt of pricey by the Publishers, 


| shee G8 teats St, y. BY MARION 
plication. estimonia ica ra HARLAND. 
SOUTHERN, PURCHASING AGENCY. 


WRITE ror CIRCULAR, WITH REFERENCES, 
329 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


SILKS for PA TCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail ‘shea 
AMERICAN PU RCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 
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KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New “ae 


Are offering 


The Latest Novelties in 
SILKS AND OTTOMANS, 
ARMURES AND RHADAMES, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
FRENCH SATTEEN, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house. 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate—will be | 
issued about April lst, and sent on receipt of 
10¢. potiage. 





FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now on exhibition, our Spring Importation 
of Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Balbriggan, 
Silk, and Lisle Thread. A choice variety of 
new colorings in Ribbed Hosiery, with gus- 
seted feet. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Goode, Silke, fry» Tiegiee. ngs, Hepler, | 
Goods, Ladies’ 
i pholate _ Ties, Laces, Gente’ Furnishin “Geoke’ 
cy ff and Girly metre &e. Bc og les, infor- 
4“ SHOPPING GU oe ree on applicatio 
" mr & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
nt. 


U7’ Please say where\you saw ‘nis Advertiseme 


The Finest Gards ever Issued, | 


2 nderwear, T' 
nf: ,, 














LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., | 


3 Union Square, New York. 


A New Parasol, 


THE “BOULEVARD? 


Novel in Shape, Elegant in Style, Grace- 
ful in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. 

For sale (at wholesale only) by 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & GO,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, 





SOLE 


BALTIMORE, 
BOSTON. 































New Style No. 12915.—Heigh 
Length, 49 ins, Weight, 





A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — | 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- | 
KET of FRUIf—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, ip stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N. Ye 


1 BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE! Moopy’s NEW TAILOR System of Drgss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, O. 


per day at home. 
Address Stinson & Co., 


Samples worth es free, e. 
Portland, Maine. 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


IMPORTERS AND M 


FINE FRENCH MI 





| 


| Orders Carefully and Promptly 


8 ft. tone, a Manual aoe 

6 phone, 8 ft. ton -Viol di Gainba, 8 ft. tone, 

_ fe tone, oViole Dolce. . ft. tone, 10-Grand expressions, 1 
8 ft. tone, 12 lian, 13-Vox Humana, 14-Ec 


tone, 

colo, 4 ft. Sot 21- po ler Harmonique. 

%-Grand Orga Stop, 24-Right Organ Knee 
This Orga an isa triumph of the O 

rita bp is of 8 AP "EARANCE, 


ensive fancy veneers. 
‘ul design extant. It is deserving 
oF EDS ornament the boudoir 


FIVE ae 


or dust. It con’ 
the famous French Horn Solo 


arp ho. 
15-Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16-Clarionet, 8 ft. tone, '17-Voix 
18- Violina, 4 ft. tone, 19-Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, 20-Pic- 
#2-Orchestral 


an Builder’ Pe Art, IT 1s 
EING EXACTLY LIKE 
Yalnut, profusely ornamented with 
e Music Pocket 


mn ive Octayes, handso) pear- 
nee. It will not take © the 
tn Sweet VOIX CEL 
Combination. 


Spring Fashions, (883. 
STERN BROTHERS’ 
Nmring Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full and com- 
plete descriptions of all new and desirable styles of 
goods for LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
Garments, aud Underwear, 


Will be issued about March 28th, and wil! be 
mailed upon application, and the receipt of 6c. for 
postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d St, 


NE WwW _YORK. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
ianper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


a L TRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 

(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 
1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 
and beautiful art-work, in a box, for $5 00; with ful 
instructions. For sale by F. W. Devor & Co., ¢ ee 








_ 





| Reyxoips & Co., or BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
| Artists, 23 Union Square, New York City. 


and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted be rst 


Af Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


sold. 


en) AW EEK. ‘$12: aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Tro nur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO., 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


LLINERY GOODS, 


LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Filled. Samples on Application. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR-ORGANS ONLY b09 


Regular Price $83.00 srs ii.. 


24 eo 1-Collo, 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8 ft. tone, 3$-Clarabella, 
16 ft. tone, 5-Bourdon, 16 
+o wm 


€ “Five 5) Sets of GOLD. 
TONGU REEDS, as oye x set of pow- 
erful & 3 Octave 


es of 

LESTE. ‘no. set of FRENCH 
HORN REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of 
Reguiar GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. ~ 
sides all this, it will be fitted up with a 
OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the 
»ower of the instrument. Lamp Stands, 
*ocket for Music, aay 's Patent Stop Ac- 
tion, also Sounding &ec. Ithag 
a sliding lid an eomvententi arranged 
handles for moving. The bellows, which 
are of the Upetens pa pattern, are made from 
the best quality of rubber cloth, are of great 
power, and are fitted = with steel ones 
and the best quality of pedal straps. T 
Pedals, instead of being covered with car- 
pet, are polished metal, of neat design and 
never get out of repair or worn. 


son, 
Horn, 

8 ft. tone, 
Cr ‘eleste, 8 ft. 


Forte, 






of a place in 
ee a princess 





dirt 
ESTE BoP 
ew 





SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 








If youwilt remit me $59 and the 
yg oe within 10 days 

the date hereof, I will box 
er ship ag eee this Organ, with Or- 
gan Bence. etc., exactly the 
sameas Tseil oe $83. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days, One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 
tee for six years. 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 
16th day of March, 1883, 


















COUPON 
foie Rooeen Prvalt ory 


the date hereof, I hereb: 
oeisneated 24 Sto 
of 859 aaco mpanies 


one year’s use, 





Po tg manager a» Aaa 


whic 
without delay, hence 


se erm 


ry agree to 
p @ss } Parlor Organ, with Bench, 


for e538, ‘and box and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, 
six years. Money refunded with ——— from 
sen! ( 


FREIGHT PREPAID ee 
any point teast of th the ee at or that far on any going r= of it. 
lace n 


Es a 


On receipt of this Coupes and 


pe ag in —_ ins pres whe 


= San SOA 


Caos — your bank; if ene within 10 days from 
accept this coupon for or G26, a0 part or age on m 
ete., Weorid 
this coupon ; and I will aa you a receipted bill in full 
fully warranted for 
of remittance if not as re pre- 
DANIEL F, BEATTY. 








you order immediately, within the 10 days, 
to your nearest freight station, 
- is a rare 


Enclosed find $59 for organ. I ha 
ment in this advertisement, and I 0 
Cae 4 as represented in ti 


ticular to give Name, Pes of e, Connie. 
sure to remit by poser i Order, r, 

or by! Bank Check, You may a grap on last day -— Ly by mail on that day, 
will secu “Teatro this m: eyinerament n 


ROVIDING ORD Is GIVEN 


Hitt Washington, 





New Jersey 























































S.,C., & S. 
Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 
and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 


WE ARE OFFERING 


reduced 


19th Street, New York, 


Spanish Fichus, from 80e. to $4 00; 


from $1 00 and $7 00. 

Hand-run Spanish Fichus, from $3 50 to $8 00; 
reduced from $4 50 and $10 50 

The new Pompadour Laces, from 65e. 

7 25 


Flouncings to match, from $ 


Irish Point and Fancy Laces at 25c.; reduced 
from 50e. 
Spanish Laces, 4-inch, 25c.; worth 50¢ 


MAIL ORDERS INVITED. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St., 


NE: W YORK. 
Linraky or Co 
Coryrigut Orrior, Wasuineton, § 


NGRESS, ’ 





To wit: Be rr Rememueren, that on the lth y of 
February, Anno Domini 1883, BE Ne JAMIN v Ni G 3H AN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOT’ a 

} and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States 

| deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following \ words, 
to wit: 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Springfield Armory. By Javcos Ausorr. 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; or, 
Ente ortait ing and Instructive Lessons in the Use 
of Lang $y Jaoon Ausort. Llustrated with 
One Hand ane and Seventy Engravings 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 

formity with the laws of the United State 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 





8 respecting 


In renewal for 14 years from February 24, 1883, and 
July 31, 1883, when the first terms of 28 years of their 
respective copyrights will have expired. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St., New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESSM ARENG. 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Short notice, 
Reasonable prices. Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 


SILK PATCHWORK: 


Bend 4 3c. stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co. 


66 a week in your own tow Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. pete »., Portland, Maine, 








Hew tie 








( YARD COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of Cards for 
/ 3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
¢ -/e* imported Oil Pictures, size 1 ¢ 

2 oD. V ESTBROOK, 208 Bowery, 20¢, 


HARPER S PRIODICLLS 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINK.............. oo $4 OO : 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... : : -. 400 
The THREE above publications................10 00 
Any TWO above named oc cvecccccececes T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ccceeeces 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *************: . 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


One Teat GS Namen). ...cccccccccscocecés 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar bes 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Provs« with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Peor.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


gin with 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 





weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library w ve furnished 


gratuitonsiy on application to Harven & Brorukns, 
Remittances should be made 
Order or Draft, 


by Post-Office 
to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


Money 


Bae HARPER'S C ATALOG UE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 















HARPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVL, NO. 13. 



























































SMUDGE THE ARTIST, HAVING RENTED A ROOM IN A 
LOFTY APARTMENT-HOUSE, PROCEEDS TO PUT UP HIS 
PICTURES, 


FACETIZ. 

Some time ago, before the Royal Academy of Arts had migrated 
from the National Gallery to Burlington House, there was a certain 
pompous and pragmatical R.A. who was anything but popular as a 
visitor with the students. He once rebuked a young gentleman in 
the painting school for not using a “ gentlemanly palette,” whatev- 
er that might mean. It is related, however, that he on one occa- 
sion met with his match. He had been making himself especially 
disagreeable to the majority of the students, when it came to pass 
that a young Scotchman fell under his admonitory eye. After ex- 
amining this student’s work with severe attention, he turned -to 
him, and in.a voice of depressing solemnity said, “‘ Have you any 
private means ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” replied the youth, in the Scotch man- 
ner. 

“Ts it your intention to make painting your profession ?” 

Tt is,” rejoined the Scot. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so,” pursued Mr. R.A., with aug- 
menting austerity, “ for you will never make a living as a painter.” 

“IT am not so sure about that,” observed the student. ‘ You 
seem to have made a pretty good thing out of it.” 

Tableau. 

Sranps To Reason—A debater who won't sit down. 

——_—_—_.—__— 

A celebrated danseuse was frequently asked how old her mother 
was. “TIT really can not tell you now,” she replied. ‘ Every birth- 
day she declares that she feels a year younger, and if this goes on, 
I shall soon be the older of the two.” 


Faturr (to his little son, who has just handed him the teacher's re- 
nort of progress and conduct for the last month). “ This report is very 
unsatisfactory ; I’m not at all pleased with it.” 

Lerrnr Son. “I told the teacher I thought you wouldun’t be, but 
he wouldn't change it.” 
——_—_.—_—. 

“You can't add different things together,” said a school-teacher. 
“If you add a sheep and a cow together it does not make two sheep 
or two cows.” 

A little boy, the son of a milkman, held up his hand, and said: 
“That may do with — and cows, but if you add a quart of water 
to a quart of milk, it makes two quarts of milk. I’ve seen it tried.” 

ee 

A contemporary mentions a case beyond the ordinary oculist. It 
is that of a young lady who, instead of a pupil, has a professor in 
her eye. 
RAVONINAHITRINIARIVO. 

OUR MADAGASOAR GUEST, 


Welcome from the sea 
To this land of snow, 

Rav-o-nin-ah-i- 
Trin-i-ar-i-vo, 


Then, with honors fit, 
We will let you go, 

Rav-o-ni-na-hit- 
Rin-i-ar-i-vo. 


Biay and rest a bit 
Ere you start to go, 

Rav-o-nin-ab-it- 
Rin-i-ar-i-vo., 


Tell her Majesty, 
Ran-o-val-a-no, 
Rav-o-nin-ah-i- 
Trin-i-ar-i-vo, 
Summer-time is nigh— 
Winds will cease to blow, 
Rav-o-ni-na-hi- 
Trin-i-ar-i-vo. 


We were glad to see 
Ram-an-ir-a-ka 

And Ravy-on-in-a-hi- 
Trin-i-ar-i-vo, 


BvuZZARD. “1 WISH TO GRACIOUS THAT FELLOW IN THE NEXT 
ROOM WOULD STOP HIS HAMMERING !” 








APARTMENT-HOUSE PARTITIONS. 
(SMUDGE drives a Nail.) 

















RARE 


PROPRIETOR (up a telegraph pole). “SAY, MISTER, DE YE WANT TO BUY A 
AR 2?” 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR GOING INTO THE SHOW BUSINESS. 
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THE NEW FASHIONS FOR MASTER PUG. 


A NUMIsMATIC COLLAR OF BLUE OR PURPLE, DECORATED WITH RARE COINS, SOMETIMES STUDDED 
WITE DIAMONDS. ROUND THE LEFT FORE-LEG A BRACELET OF GOLD OR SILVER BANGLES, A 


Wyse s 
o} 


Wey 
) Sane f 








FUR PELISSE LINED WITH OLD-GOLD SATIN WHEN TAKEN OUT IN THE CARRIAGE, 





(The Nail goes through the Partition with @ rush.) 
BvzZARD. “HANG IT! IF HE HASN'T DRIVEN A RAILROAD SPIKE RIGHT 
THROUGH MY ONLY LOOKING-GLASS, AND BROKEN IT ALL TO SMASH!” 


Experry Acricu.turist (to serson-ticket holder in the train). 
“You have no ticket?” 

Tioket-noiprr. “No; I travel on my good looks.” 

Agriovuturist (after looking him over). ‘*Then probably you ain't 
goin’ very far.” 

General smile. 








> 


“Do you play lawn tennis this season, Miss —— ?” inquired he 
last evening. 

“No; I never learned the game. Is it interesting ?” 

“Yes, very. You see, there are four courts on each side—” 

“That is eight courts, isn’t it? Why, if I had known there was 
so much courting in the game, I should have been an expert by this 
time.” 
» “Oh, I assure you, but you are an expert.” 

There is no use in pursuing this scheme further, 


cauingaiienigses 
AFFECTION WH10H 18 NEVER Reorrrocatep—Neuralgic affection. 
a os 


“ Father,” he suddenly remarked, as he looked up into the parental 
face, “ you are awfully good to ma.” 

“AmI? Well, I hope I treat her as a husband should a devoted 
wife.” 

** And it’s all over the place how liberal you are to her.” 

“ How—what do you mean ?” 

“Why, I heard three or four men in the "bus say that all you had 
in the world was in her name!” y 

“Yes—ahem—yes—you go to bed, sir; and the next time you 
hear people lying about me, don’t listen to what they say.” 

——_—_—_.-—_—_ 


Morro ror a Youne Man startine a Mustaoue—Down in front, 
REE PEN 


A little bright-eyed boy, upon hearing his father read the story 
of Joan of Arc, was greatly moved by her sad trials; but when the 
part was reached where she was about to be burned to death at the 
stake, the poor little fellow could not contain himself any longer, 
but sobbingly clutched his parent's arm, and, with big tears running 
down his plump little cheeks, cried, ““ But, pa—papa, wh—e—re 
were the police ?” : 

GENUINE EPITAPHS. 

There is an odd epitaph in the grave-yard at East Wareham, Mas- 
sachusetts, on a stone erected to the a of a bachelor [rish- 
man by his creditors, who settled his estate. It is thus conceived: 

“ Hibernia’s son, himself exiled, 
Without an inmate, wife or child, 
He lived alone; 
And when he diéd, his purse, though emall, 
Contained enough to pay us all 
And buy this stone.” 


This, on the death of a child, comes from Chicago, 
the name only: 
* Timothy Dennis, thou hast left us, 
For thee on earth there was not room; 
But ’tis God who has bereft us, 
Aud taken our darling up the flume.” 


We change 


The following abrupt lines were copied from a tombstone in 
Wyoming County, New York, last summer: 
“She was in health at 11.30 a.m., 
Aud left for heaven at 3.30 P.m.” 





shed PS 
want 
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Say 
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you ?” 


“TIS TRUE, TIS PITY.” 
STREET URCHIN. “ WOULDN'T MIND HAVIN’ A LITTLE OF THAT COVERIN’ MYSELF, BILL ; WOULD 


BILL. “NO, INDEED; A FELLER COULD SLEEP MIGHTY COMFORTABLE ENOUGH UNDER IT.” 








